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ANTED, by a Graduate of Trinity College, 


Cambridge, a TITLE for the Ensuing Ordination of the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 
Address “C, J. V." Drayton Rectory, Norwich. 


O PATRONS.—A Clergyman, M.A., of Cam- 


bridge), of considerable experience, wishes for an INCUMBEN 
in or near a Market-town. Stipend, a secondary consideration ; his «« te 
object being to obtain an eligible sphere of permanent usefulness. The 
highest references will be given. 
Address (prepaid) “ A. B.” care of Mr. WAIN, Stationer, 
58, caanmaiin sins the Town Hall, Manchester. 


~ Married and Beneficed Clergyman ‘residing 
close to the Tonbridge and Hastings Railway, and about 7 miles 
from the latter place, wishes to receive as BOARDERS a MARRIED 
COUPLE, without children, or One or Two SINGLE LADIES or GEN- 
TLEMEN. Terms moderate. 
Address “ A. Z.” (No. 259), CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


. : ry 
j ANTED, by a LADY, about Thirty Years 
of Age, an ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION to an Elder or 
Invalid Lady, or as GOVERNESS in a Family where the Children are 
under Ten Years of Age. 
Address, ** A. W.,” Post-office, Abergavenny. 


7} DUCATION. — DELICATE and OTHER 

4 CHILDREN.—A Gentleman and his Wife, residing in one of the 
best Suburbs of London, wish to receive TWO or THREE CHILDREN 
to EDUCATE with their own. The advantages are great, as regards 
Accomplishments, General Education, Religious Instruction, and Atten- 
tion to health. 

Apply, in the first instance, by letter, to “ MENTOR, No. 259," CRITIC 
Oftice, 29, Essex-street, Strand. The most satisfactory references will 
afterwards be given and required. 


7 * 
4 DUCATION.—A Married Clergyman, 
4 accustomed to Tuition, residing in a pleasant and healthy neig 

hbourhood, is desirous of receiving as BOARDERS ONE or TWO YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN to Prepare for the Universities or the Public Schools. 

Further particulars may be known on application. 

Address (pre-paid), “the Rev. X. 8.” Post-office, Tring, Herts. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married 

Clergyman, Graduate in Honours, M.A., Oxon., RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE for the Universities, or to Prepare for 
Holy Orders, His house is large and commodious, beautifully situated, 
standing in its own grounds, twelve miles from London. He has no 
parochial charge. The highest references can be given. 
Aijareps “ Rey. R. B.,’ " Cones h Association, tion, Southampton-street, 
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TsDUC ATIO with a Clergyman.—A Graduate 
of Cambridge. residing in a quiet and healthy locality, experienced 
and saecessful in Tuition, receives a Limited Number of PUP ILS, to 
them for the Universities, Public Schools, Military Colleges, &c. 
‘erms, 100/. a year, if under sixteen years of age. Considerable Reduc- 
the case of Clergymen's Sons. 
dress, ‘‘ The Incumbent,” Flockton Parsonage, near Wakefield. 


UGBY, ETON, HARROW, &c.—In a long 


established SCHOOL, of high reputation, very healthily situated 
in a Midland County, Gentlemen's Sons are PREPARED for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and the Naval, Military, and Fast India Colleges. 
The Pupils so prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. Terms, SEVENTY 
GUINEAS a year. 
For further information address “The Rev. A.Z.,” 
Southampton-street, London. 


ERNARD HOUSE, the POLYGON, 
Southampton, offers not only great Facilities for Obtaining a 
Sound ENGLISH EDUCATION, with every Accomplishment necessary 
for the Domestic and Polished Gentlewoman, but a fine opportunity of 
acquiring several Languages. For the Daughters of Parents going 
abroad, the delicate in health, the neglected in education. as well as for 
those who, through recent events, have left France, this Establishment 
would be highly valuable. The salubrity of its situation, its extensive 
premises, aud unusually liberal domestic arrangements, with first-rate 
advantages in Education, matured by long and successful experience 
under the ever watchful eye of an anxious mother, render it well worthy 
the attention of those who have Young Ladies to place out. 


DUCATION.—HOFWYL COLLEGE, River, 


near DOVER. Conducted by Mr. J. WESTON, M.R.C.P. 
Established in 1843, to combine the beneficial influences of Family and 
Home with a Sound, Extensive, and Polite EDUCATION on very 
modera rms, commencing at 20/. per annum, to a limited number of 
THIRTY-SIX YOUNG GE NTLE MEN. ‘The situation is most healthy 
and delightful; the grounds and land, 50 acres in extent; and the Insti- 
tution commodiously adapted, with spacious and airy rooms and covered 

















Church Association, 














Gymnasium. Each Pupil learns Drawing, and has a single Bed. French 
and German by Foreign Professors resident in the family. TWELVE 


YOUNG LADIES receive, under the care of Mrs. WESTON, M.C.P., a 
Superior Education, combining with the Ornamental the Useful part of 
a Young Lady's Education, so generally neglected in most schools. 
Terms as above. 
Prospectuses, containing Views of the Establishment and Locality, 
may be ba on application to either Principal. 
* The School RESUMES on MONDAY, the 19th instant. 


cmmatets 
SCHOOL and CLERICAL AGENCY.—The 
Rev. J. CAMPBELL respectfully solicits the attention of the 
Clergy and Principals of Schools to his REGISTER of ASSISTANTS, 
Mr. C, has on his List Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, and well- 
qualified English and Foreign Masters in every branch of 
—A GOVERNESS INSTITUTION is connected with the School and 
Clerical Agency, conducted by Mrs. CAMPBELL, for Supplying Ladies’ 
Schools and Families with Governesses and Professors.—-No charge to 
Principals, and no charge for Registration.—Curates Supplied and Schools 
Transferred. 
School and Clerical Agency, 14, Warwick-court, Holborn. 


‘ ‘ r + 
LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES (late VALPY), 7, Tavistock-row, Covent Garden, London 
Established 1833.—Mr. MAIR continues to provide Incumbents with 
Curates for either permanent, temporary, or Sunday duty, and those 
willing to grant Titles to Holy Orders may, free of charge, be introduced 
to Graduates well qualified; he also provides the ity, Clergy, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools, free of charge, with efficient Private 
Tutors, Assistant Masters, and Governesses, and recommends to families 
desirous to place their Children at School highly respectable establish- 
ments, both in the United Kingdom and the Continent, free of charge ; 
—he also negotiates upon moderate terms for the Exchange of Livings, 
the Purchase and Sale of Advowsons, &c., the Transfer of Schools, and 
the Disposal of Reversions, Annuities, &c., and effects every description 
of Insurance business.—A Prospectus and Card of Terms will be for- 
warded gratis upon application. 
r eye 
GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady used to Tuition 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT; her accomplishments are French, M asic, 
Drawing, Fancy Work, and English generally. A comfortable hon.e is 
desired. 
Address, stating salary given, &c., to “Miss A——,” 























care of Mr. MAIR, 








NVALIDS.—In May, a Medical Gentleman, 

residing in a comfortable and commodious Mansion near London, 

will have a VACANCY for an INVALID LADY or GENTLEMAN. 

Medical Attendance, Carriage Exercise, and every comfort. Terms, at 
the rate of 251. per month. 

Apply, | by! letter only, to SMEDICt 


No. 259,” 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


ry nla bl 
AVAL CADE SHIPS , Portsmouth. ~Yo oung 
a GENTLEMEN about to enter the ROYAL NAVY are carefully 
PRE a for passing CADETSHIPS at the Royal Naval College, 

by Mr. THOMAS EASTMAN, R.N. (five years Naval Instructor of Her 
Maj ty's Ship Excellent), in whose Establishment there are VACANCIES 
continually occurring, from Pupils passing their Examinations. 

St. George’s-square, Portsea. 


T° the BENEVOLENT.—A CLERGYMAN 


of Thirty-three Years’ standing having involved himself in diffi- 

eulties by the erection of a Parsonage House on his small Incumbency 
(under 1002 per annum), makes this appeal to a benevolent public, 
under the hope that it may meet the eye of some good Christians who 
may be able and willing (by loan or other to rescue him from 
impending ruin, by the threatened sale of his goods and chattels. His 
liabilities are 300/. 

N.B. The Editor of THE CRITIC will receive any Subseri 
behalf. 


RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


4 SOCIETY.—Members are informed that Part III. for the year 
1850-51 will be ready for delivery on FRIDAY, 16th instant. The First 
Part for the current year being in progress, the 
quested to be paid as early as Aer pos A 
issued by the Society can be obtained « 
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I, Hon. Sec. 
144, Great Marlborough-street, Jan. 14, 1852. 


TO TRADE SME N AND OTHERS REQUIRING LOANS. 
HE ADELPHI LOAN, DISCOUNT, 
DEPOSIT BANK, 17, Adam-street, Strand. 
ADVANCES of 5i. 5s. and upwards on most liberal is.—Good Bilis 
Discounted, and Money Advanced upon the Deposit of every description 
of Property as collateral Security.—Office Hours, 10 to 4 
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continues to make 











O be DISPOSED OF, about Forty 
MANUSCRIPT SERMONS, adapted for Cathedrals ax 

Congregations. 
Address “ Rev. H. J.” Boxfi ‘ord, near Colchester. 


Original 
i Educated 


{HEAP BOOKS. —5, 000 Volumes of Travels, 








Voyages, Biography, &e., &c., New and Second-hand, to be SOLD. 
Cc etslogaes will be forwarded gratis, on receipt of one stamp. 
D. N. CARVALHO’s Cheap Book Warehouse, 147, Fleet-street. 
YRINTING.—Messrs. SLEE and SON beg 


, most re pg roe toe all attention to the following Cash Prices for 

rk:—500 Copies, 16 pp. demy 8vo., pica type 
1,000 Copies, 41. ; other sizesin proportion. 
» Stans hall-street, Golde en-square; of whom may be 
e's Guide to Authors going to Press,” price 1s, ; by post, ls, 6d. 












A MATEURS’ and ART ISTS * COMPANION, 
with an ALMANAC for 1852. 
Cheapside; AYLOTT and JONES, Paternoster-row. 


T HE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION 
GALLERY, for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.—S. and J. FULLER 
respectfully invite the Patrons of Art to VIEW their SUBSCRIPTION 
GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART ty department will 


Now ready, pric 





REEVES and SONs, 

















contribute examples to the Collection: Landscape, Figures, Animal, 
Flowers, Fruit, Architecture, Ornamental and Decorative Designs, and 
Original Works of the Principal Water-Colour Painters.—N°B. The 
terms, which have been arranged to meet all classes, will be forwarded, 
post-paid, to all parts of the kingdom.—Varnishing executed in a 


ee manner. 
«* A Fine Collection of Drawings by Modern Masters 
“34 and 35, Rathbone-place 


E> NGRAVING 

A choice COLLEC tat 
reduced prices, comp: 
Masters, among wh 
Wille, Edelinck, 


always on Sale. 


and ETCHINGS. 
Ancient and Modern, on SALE at 
rising the best works of the ost distinguished 
n may be named, Raphael-Morghen, Longhi, 
embrandt, Woolle Strange, 
Earlom, Browne, rt zi, &c., &c. The Prints are in 
and have been selected from the collections of Sir Ma 
Aylesford, the Duke of Buckingham, &c. 

The Second Part of a new Catalogue will be fi 
of two postage stamps, and they may also b 
English Books in most of the cities of Ameri ‘a an d Eur 

GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill- W, I 
_*a* Established t abo 


NHE J ARTISTS 

COMPANION.—( Registered May 
E. WOLFF and SON have recently inve 
ANION for the use of Artists, which will be 
thing of the kind as vet introduced, and will } 
facilities when sketching from Nature. 
desired for immediate use, viz :—/ lid Sketch Block, with Drawer, 
for Colours—Brushes—Sketching Pen: ‘ils—Creta Leevis, Crayons 
Two Cups, or Dippers, and Water Bottle. Its shape that of any 
ordinary Sketch Book, and in bulk does not oceupy a greater space. Its 
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contents may be varied according to fancy o: ynve 1€e, 
May be had of C. E. CLIFFORD, 30, Piccadilly; L. HovGHTON, 30, 
Poultry; and of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers; 
AND AT THE MANUFACTURERS, 23, CHURCH-STREET, 


SPITALFIELDS, LONDON 


E. “WOLFF & SON’S CRETA LAEVIS, 
4@ or, PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, 
colours. 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists an 
have, by the introduction of great improvements in their CRETA 
LA‘VIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordir y pencil; and 
effects can now be produced equal to water-colour drawings, without 
the use of water or any other fluid, the various colours blending toge - r 
with perfect harmony, beanty, and richness ; they 
the drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. 
Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, an 
facturers, at the wing prices :—Leather box, conta 
twelve, 7s. each ghteen, 10s.; twenty-four, I4s.; thirty-six, 2Is. In 
sets as above, without box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s 
May be had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, 6s. per 
dozen, box included. (See Specimens at the Great Exhibition, Hyde Park, 
Class 30, No. 129.) 

PURIFIED CUMBEI - AND I 
Grit, may be entirely e 
tured by E. WOLFF 
The following are the degrees: i + HH., 
EHNB., BB., BBB., BBBB., W.* 


in various 





1 Amateurs that they 


























AD PENC y S, perfectly free from 








" Char h 9 fiel | 
HHH., HHH, TPF, 


* This Pencil is particularly recommended f 
house use. 

E. WOLFF & SON have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
various other large establishments. 
MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, LONDON, j 


‘or Writing and Counting- 


the Bank of England, and 








| daily habits of the people. 


It is made to contain all that is | 
ihe 
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» Manu- } 





PIAN YOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
O., have a large assortment of NEW and SECOND-HAND 
Pr — “4 /RTES of Every Description, English and Foreign, for SALE 
or Rg. 
N.B.—Instruments taken in Exchange. 
201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


. 7s IN . . . 
HE PRESIDENT’S QUADRILLE, 
by TINNEY, on popular French airs, illustrated with a design of 
the President's Palace of the Elysee, and performed by all the Bands 
in London, and nearly all the Military Bands throughout the country, 
is just published, price 3s. Also, by the same Author, the “Somnambula 
— “Queen of Spain Quadrille,” and “ Lisette Waltzes,” price 
Js. each, 





T. Boosey and Co., 18, Holles-street. 


HE ELECTRIC GALOP, by GOL LMIC K, 


performed by all the Bands, and at Her Majesty's State Balls, 

and Almack’s, by Boose’s Band, may be had everywhere, pric 
orchestral parts will be published in a few days. 
Author, the “ Fortuna Waltzer,” 4s., and the “ 
T. Boosey and Co., 


5?” 


he 
Also, by the same 
Georgiana Polka,” 2s. 6d. 
28, Holles-street. 


THE KONIGSBERG POL KA, perfurmed by 
all the Bands, price 
The Dublin World says—* This is, without exception, the most delight 
ful Polka that ever came before our eyes for review, or sounded in our 
ears at a dance. The melody is as original as it is graceful and pretty, 
and, although within the limits of an ordinary —_— this polka is as 
effective as the most brilliant performer could wish. 
T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles-street. 


TEW and POPULAR SONGS, 

4 CHARLES JEFF 
— sellers in the Unitec 
“Be watchful and be 














published by 
S, 21, Soho-square, onl to be had of all 
ingdom.—* The Rose of Tr: 
are,” Glover. “Sweet Day 
Thorpe Peed. “The Blind Girl to her Harp,” cond edition, Glover. 
*Pheebe Morel—I had a Dream, a happy Dream.” Also, the popular 
Duetts, by Stephen Glover, V he’ re shall we wander, Sister mine,” 
‘Gently sighs the Evening Breeze.” The whole of these - popular pub- 
lications are strongly recommended, both for the purposes of tuitio: 
and also for chamber performance. 
London: CHARLES JEFFERYS, ‘ 















Scho-equare 


TEW 










and POPULAR DANCE MU SIC. 
4 == of Night, Waltz Calcott. 
‘ Caleott. 
Wallace 





Weiderschen W: alts ° 
Prophete Quadrilles .. 
Clipper, or Regatta Polka 
Indispensable Polka 
Fleur du Bal, Waltz Calleott 
CRAMER, BEALE and C 201, =e nt-street. 


EW EDITIONS OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
j TOOD’ Ss 





Gungel. 









Calleott .... 
Calleott ... 
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EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEO. FARQUHAR GRAHAM, Author 

of the Article “Music” in the Seventh Edition of ENCYCLOP.£DIA 
BRITANNICA, 

In Three Volumes, large octavo, cloth, 21s. 

Ditto, plain moro: gilt edge: 

Ditto, elegant ditto, ditto, 45s. 
T ee Vi a bound in one, plain half-morocco, g 






es, 25s. 





gilt edges, 21s. 


Full morocco, ve’ ry elegant, 31s. 6d. and 35s. 

** Each Volume contains Ninety-four Songs, with separate 
forte Accompaniments : the whole illustrated with Historical, B 
phical, and Critical Notices. 

Woop and Co, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 


NOVELLO; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 






London: J. A. 


QLIZA COOK 
every Saturday, pr 

Yearly Volumes. Five 

bound in green cloth. 

* Without the disposition to embark in party politics, it deals tem 
perately with those great social questions whieh affect the lives an 1 
In the belief that all general advancer 
must be founded upon individual improvement, it has directed p 
cular attention from time to time to the cultivation of temperate, 
and self-respecting habits; thus endeavouring to promote the we 
of society as a whole by the elevation and improved culture of the 
individuals of whom society is composed.”—See Prospectus. 


London: CHARLES COOK, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street. 


(THE GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. The NumMBer for JANUARY, 1352 
being the First of a ne w Volume, contains the following articles : 
1. Olympia Morata. John Jewel, some time Bishop of Salisbury 
3. Ulrich von sella Pirkheimer, and Sickingen. 4. Bristol High 
Cross: with an Engraving. 5. Dr. Chalmers asa Professor. 6. Symbols 
of the Saints—the Angel: by J. G. Waller. 7. Wanderings of an An- 
tiquary: by Thomas Wright, F.8.A.—The Roman Iron District of the 
Forest of Dean: with Engravings. 8. Original Letter of General Wolfe 
on Military Studies. 9. Pilgrimages of Torkington and Wey to the Holy 
Land. 10. Correspondence of maou Urban—The Early Lif 
at in E ind— Detention James IT. in 1688—Bastards di 
guished in English History—Ske let ons found at Little Wilbrahs um 
Roman Antiquities of Britain—Ladies wearing the Order of the ¢ 
The OBITUARY contains Memoirs of the King of ~— M 
Soult, Sir Horace Seymour, Lord Mac! —_ Hon. . DI 
Michael Jones, Esq., Rev. Spencer Madan, Rev. Lance ot She 
W. G. Rowland, Rev. N. G wofe, Mr. Jones the Come 
Mr. John Buckler, F.S.A._ Price 6d. 
NICHOLS and Son, 25, 







JOURNAL. - —_— Pp ublishe: 1 
1}d. Also, in Monthly Parts, and Half- 
Volumes are now ready, price 4s. 6d. each, 








































*arliament-street 





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Just Published, 48 pages medium Svo., price Sixpence, in a wrapper 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, No. L. of 
- HE 





BRITISH JOURNAL. 


To be continued Monthly.—This Journal is intended to supply the 
ancy that has long existe «4 between our high and low priced pr 
cations. To do this it has enlisted in its service the highest lite 
talent, and will combine in its pages the best features of our establis! 
Reviews and Magazines. 

CONTENTS OF NO L 

The First Olympiad and the Year 1851. 

Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, and what came of it. By Frank Fairlezh. 

Keep the Heart as Light as You Can. By Charles Swain 

Ou Sympathy with Unknown People. By Mary Cowden Clarke 

The Two Useful Wives, an Old Tale of China. By Frances Brown. 

The Country Post Offic: 

Sites in the Alps, By Miss Costello. 

The Hastings Grass. By G. Lawson, P.RP.S 

The Roval Academy. By Mrs. Darid Osborne. 

The Canker Worm: a Tale. By William Daiton. 

Wave ion. By William Radcliff Birt. 

The Exile’s Return. By Mrs. E. W. Boate. 

Literature of the Month. 

Published by AYLOTT & JONES, Paternoster-row ; JOSEPH MASTERS 
8. Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond-street ; J. MENZies, Edinburgh 
and J. MCGLASHAN, Dublin. 
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INTERESTING WORKS. 
(oLBuU RN & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
To be had of - Booksellers. 


Lord George Bentinck. A Political Biography. By 
B. DISRAELI, M.P. Seconp Eprtion. 1 vol. 15s. 
“Mr. Disrneli’s tribete to the memory of his friend (says the 

Morning Herald) is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and im- 

partial. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 

embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of 
parties is reasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of 
party manceavres and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and 

most captivating vein, which convert the dry details of politics into a 

sparkling and agreeable narrative. But the portrait which will stamp 

the book as one of the most extraordinary productions of the time is 
that of Sir Robert Peel. It is written with wonderful force and extra- 
ordinary impartiality.” 

Darien e Merchant Prince. By ELIOT 
WARBURTON. -. 3 vols. 

“ ‘Darien’ will be read with breathless interest. The vicissitudes and 
stirring adventures of the hero, forming such a marvellous episode of 
real life—the beauty and striking characteristic of the heroine—and the 
vein of pathos and romance that pervades the whole tale, give the book 
a peculiar and irresistible charm.’ = nited Service Magazine. 


Traits of American Humour. Edited by the Author 
of “Sam Slick.” 3 vols 
“ A budget of fun, full of rich specimens of American humour.”— 
Iv. 
Captain Spencer’s Travels in European Turkey, 
AUSTRIA, and HUNGARY, &c., in 1850. 2 vols., with 
valuable Map and Illustrations 28s. 


Khartoum, and the Niles. 


Glote. 


By GEORGE MELLY, 





Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
I. 
Ravenscliffe. 3y the Author of “‘ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 


contains scenes not surpassed in power by those in 
Atheneum. 


*‘ Ravenscliffe’ 
‘The Admiral’s Daughter.’ 
Emily Howard. By Mrs. "DUNLOP. 3 vols. 
lL. 
Jacob Bendixen, the Jew. From the Danish. By 
MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 

“ This tale has the fy vation and the value 
strange world. We heartily commend the novel.” 


Falkenburg. 


3 vols. 





of a glimpse into a most 


Atheneum. 


Also, just ready, 


The Heir of Ardennan; a Story of Domestic Life in 





Scotland. By the Author of ‘* Anne Dysart.” 
The sage, | PRACTICAL BOOKS are published at the Law Times | 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, and will be se “es post-free, to any 


person enclosing the price of the book require 
THE LAWYE RS POCKET- BC OK for 1852. 
Designed to supply to the Practitioner all those 
matters of reference required by the Lawyer in Courts and Offices; 
containing an Almanac, a complete Table of Stamp Duties, as lately 
lime Tables of all the Courts, Interest Tables, the Law Officers, 
Tables, Table for Estimating the Value of the Public Funds, &c. 
As the price of this is too trifling to permit of its being sent by 
po st, it should be orde red through the Booksellers in the country. 
The Fourth Edition of 
(> )X and LLOYD’S LAW and PRACTICE 
of the COUNTY COURTS; entirely revised and rewritten, so as 
0 include the NEW RULES of PRACTICE, all the New Statutes, and 
all the Cases decided up to the presenttime. Price 21s. cloth; 23s. half- 
calf; 24s. calf 


HE LAW 
TION and of ELECTIONS. 
Law. This New Edition comprises all the 
and all the recent Statutes, with fall Instructions for the 
of Registrations and of Elections, with Forms of Books, 
required to be kept by Agents and others. Price %s. cloth ; 
bound ; 12s. bound. 
[HE PRACTICAL STATUTES of SESSION 
1851. Edited by WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law 
7s. eleth; bound. To be 


Price 6d. only. 










e Sixth Edition of a 
ond. ‘PRACTICE of REGISTRA- 
By E. W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Cases decided to this time, 
anagement 
otices, &c. 
10s. half- 





Price Xs, 6d. half-bound; 10s. continued 

annually. 

Acts relating to England, in a convenient form for use, and at a small 

price, with explanatory Notes and a copious Index for re ference, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ R. H.” (Longham).— We fully appreciate the inconveniences 
to which persons situated like our correspondent are subjected, 
but we are unable to suggest a remedy. 

“A, H.”— Certainly not. 

‘J. M.”— We believe there is, or was, a Quarterly Meteorolo- 


gical Journal. : 
“ A Catholic.”— Jt is impossible to prevent expressions of feeling 
by contributors, but our design and desire isto be impartial. 
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THE AUTHORS, &c., OF ENGLAND. 

In an article with this title, the Magazin fiir die 
Literatur des Auslandes (“Magazine of Foreign 
Literature”) for December, an able periodical 
published at Berlin, thus refers to, and comments 
on, our “Directory of Living Authors,” &c.— 
“The Editors of Tue Lonpon LirerARY JOURNAL, 
Tue Critic, announce as in preparation a 
‘Directory of Living English Authors, Artists, 
and Composers,’ which will consequently be a 
very comprehensive work, such as has not yet 
been published either in England or in any other 
country; for Meusev’s Authors of Germany does 
not include Artists as such. Each number is to 
cost sixpence, and the whole will be accompanied 
by an alphabetical index. From the great energy 
which characterizes the management of THE 
Critic, a work of real excellence may be anti- 
cipated.” 








TWO CENTURIES AGO. 
FROM THE OLD BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. * 
(The 16th to the 31st January, 1652.) 


1, THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL, LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL LILBURNE, AND HONOURABLE GEN- 
TLEMEN. 2. THE LAW REFORMERS. 3. THE 
ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 


1. Ir was exactly eleven years ago the 9th of last 
November, that Sir Philip Warwick, a fashionable 
young gallant and courtier, then Royalist Member 
for Radnor, stepping into the Long Parliament on 
the sixth day of its meeting, beheld what his 
Memoirs have recorded in a passage which has 
been and will be often quoted, and may be once 
more quoted here: “I came into the house, and 
perceived a gentleman speaking whom I knew 
not, very ordinarily apparelled; for it was a plain 
cloth suit which seemed to have been made by an 
ill country tailor; his linen was plain; and I 
remember a speck or two of blood upon his little 
band, which was not much larger than his collar. 
His hat was without a hatband. His stature was 
of a good size; his sword stuck close to his side; 
his countenance swoln and reddish, his voice 
sharp and untunable, and his eloquence full of 
fervour. For the subject matter would not bear 
much of reason; it being on behalf of a servant 
of Mr. Prynne’s who had dispersed libels. I 
sincerely profess, it lessened very much my reve- 
rence unto that Great Council, for this gentleman 
was very much hearkened unto.” In the eleven 
years odd months and days since that 9th Novem- 
ber, 1641, much has changed in England and its 
Parliament. It was ten years last Saturday, the 
10th, since Charles I. left Whitehall never to 
return until to lay his head on the block there, 
on the 30th of January 1649, exactly three years 
come next Friday week. One of the two main 
branches of that “Great Council,” the House of 
Peers, has been lopped off, and the other has been 
reduced by purges, voluntary withdrawals, death 
and timorous avoidance to some 150 members, 
who are called contemptuously the Rump. Much 
has changed, but if you step into the Commons’ 
House, at Westminster, on Tuesday, this 20th of 
January, 1652, you will probably still see there 
the “gentleman” to whom Sir Philip was sur- 
prised that Honourable Members gave ear,—now 
dressed belike “in a plain black suit, with grey 
stockings,” and “sitting as is his wont, in an 
ordinary place.” Certainly you will see standing 
in a bold attitude, at the bar of the Honourable 





* King’s Pamphlets, sub dato, Commons’ Journals, Whit- 
jocke’s Memorials, &c. &. 





House, the very “servant of Mr. Prynne,” for | 
whom the petition that November day of 1641 | 
was being presented. For the gentleman to | 
whom a country tailor had done such injustice 
was no other than “Mr. O. Cromwell, Member 
for Cambridge,” and “the servant of Mr. Prynne” 
was John Lilburne. To-day, the amendments on | 
the Act of Oblivion are to be debated, and no 
doubt the Lord General is in the House; nay, I 
think he has given notice of “a petition from the 
Gentlemen of Cambridge,” which is ordered, say 
the Commons’ Journals, “to be presented to the 
Parliament by the Lord General to-morrow morn- 
ing.” There, at the bar, sure enough, stands 
“noisy John;” bidden to go upon his knees and 
receive his sentence. John “ obstinately denies” 
to do any such thing, protesting that he “kneels 
only to God.” Let him withdraw, then. By way | 
of punishment for his contumacy ten days are 
shorn from the period allowed him to wind up his 
affairs. By the end of the month John must | 
have left England, or he meets a felon’s doom. 
If my Lord General be in the House, does he | 
remember, think you, that little circumstance of | 
the petition more than eleven years ago, and does | 
it not awaken in his mind certain reflections of | 
rather a painful description? So many years of 
battling for freedom and toleration, and here we | 
are, passing an Act of Oblivion with one hand, and | 
banishing poor John Lilburne with the other. Is | 
King Rump, then, so much better than King | 
Charles, and Haberdashers’ Hall than the Star- | 
Chamber? Not that the Lord General’s “ poli- 
tical sentiments,” are at all coincident with John’s. | 
John’s recipe for the settlement of the nation is a | 
“‘New Reform Bill” of the most sweeping descrip- 
tion— Universal Suffrage, equal electoral divisions, | 
and Arnual Parliaments. What if Universal | 
Suffrage were to vote for the re-introduction of 
Charles II. and Mr. Brown’s chapel? that is the | 
consideration which keeps my Lord General from | 
approving of John’s new movement for Par- 
liamentary Reform. He will try even the Rump 
yet a little longer. He is a member, and will 
urge it on to useful reforms. Were he the ambi- 
tious schemer some people take him to be, he 
would leave it to itself to accumulate ever new | 
unpopularity. Not so the Lord General. Evi- | 
dently he is pressing on the Act of Oblivion all 
through this fortnight, often a teller in the fre- 





| quent divisions that occur upon it, always voting | 





| dance, be not enforced unto inconveniency ” 


on the side of mercy to delinquents. So that on 
the 27th the newspapers can announce that the 
Act of Oblivion is engrossed, and will soon be 
read a third time, to “give great contentment in 
all parts.” 

John withdrew after his refusal to kneel; but | 
he did not go very far, I suspect; probably his | 
sympathizing friends and acquaintance (of | 
whom he has a large circle extending through all | 
ranks of society) were in the neighbourhood. | 
For that same afternoon there came to Westmin- | 
ster a deputation of metropolitan democrats; and | 
“the house being informed that there were divers | 
petitioners at the door, the Serjeant-at-Arms was | 
ordered to fetch in their petition.” It called itself | 
“a humble petition of many well-affected people, 
inhabiting in the cities of London, Westminster, | 
Southwark, and places adjacent, in the behalf of | 
the just liberties of this Commonwealth, highly | 
concerned in the sentence against Lieutenant- | 
Colonel John Lilburne.” These petitioners take | 
rather a higher tone than the Honourable House | 
has been of late years accustomed to. ‘They | 
express themselves decidedly of opinion that | 
squabbles like that between John and Sir Arthur | 
should be fought out in the cock-pit of a law- 
court, without the intervention of the Honourable 
House. Nay, as if aware of the temper of the 
House, they add a clause: “That you will appoint 


| some speedy course for the receiving and answer- 


ing of petitions that so men through long atten- | 

y” The | 
House passes, I presume, to the order of the day; 
at least it gives no answer. In most of the demo- 
cratic circles of the metropolis, civil and military, 
John’s sentence is warmly condemned. “ Divers 
officers and soldiers in the army have declared to | 
live and die together in the preservation of their 
fundamental rights and native liberties, and seem 
to be much troubled at the grievous sentence 
against Lieutenant-Colonel Lilburne.” The same | 
authority informs us that the petition to Par- | 
liament was signed by “many thousand well- | 
affected citizens,” indeed “most of the private | 
congregations are likewise petitioning the Par- | 
liament, humbly imploring them to recal the said | 
grievous sentence upon Lieutenant-Colonel Lil- | 
burne and the rest concerned therein.” All in| 


vain; John must go. Let us see him out of the 
country; and improve the oceasion by remarking 
that if anything very untoward should befal this 
Parliament, there would not be many tears shed 
in the democratic circles of the metropolis! 
Thursday, January 29th.—“This day, Lieutenant 
Colonel John Lilburne began his pilgrimage from 
London for Holland. He took horse at Finsbury, 
and rode quite through the City over London 
Bridge, being attended by many hundreds of 
citizens gallantly mounted, who are resolved to 
accompany him part of his journey. One thing 
is observable: that when his friends were all 
ready mounted in Moor-fields, he delivered him- 
self as followeth: Gentlemen,” &c., thanked them 
for their sympathy, “it is not banishment that 


| can make me change my principles,” and so 


forth; a short speech, but to the purpose. Ac- 
cording to another editor, “his first stage was 
Gravesend. He made haste from Gravesend to 
take shipping about Dover for Holland. It is 
said that when he came upon the Downs he was 
very sick. This,” the man that was sick, as it 
were, adds the editor, sarcastically, “was he that 
set himself against Bishops, against Kings, against 
the House of Lords, against Generals, yea,” 
horresco referens, “and Parliament itself.” Good 
bye, John! Aw revoir. Unlike Rob Roy, he has 
been born an age too soon. He should have 
been born in the nineteenth century, where, with 
his eloquence, logic, indomitable pluck, and sincere 
desire for a new Reform Bill, he would have been 
eminent on platforms, and produced “tremendous 
cheers” at “great meetings,” and in many a 
leading article would my friends Bawier and 
Bantam (for a consideration) have sung their 
Te Joannem Laudamus. John will more than 
once revisit his native shores, and end, very natu- 
rally, by turning Quaker! 

Petitions from metropolitan democrats, and, 
indeed, any unarmed opposition may be despised 
by the Honourable House, so long as it has the 
Lord General and his Forces to back it. Would 
it not be prudent then, disband and retrench as 
you please, to pay the soldiers at least what you 
do owe them? In the present temper of the well- 
affected citizens of London, were Honourable 
Gentlemen and the Forces to fall out, I do not 
think it would be the Forces that would go to 
the wall. Surely the army in Scotland that has 
quelled the most stubborn and dangerous of our 


| foes deserves well of the country, and ought to 


have a settlement of the arrears of its pay. Why 


| does not Colonel Downes, now that he has 3007. 


a year, look after these matters, and so order 


| them that there be no need for such a step as that 


recorded in the Commons’ Journals of Tuesday, 
the 27th: “The House being informed, That 
divers officers of the Army were at the door, they 
were called in,” not left outside like the well- 
affected citizens, “and being come to the bar, 
Commissary-General Whalley,” my Lord Gene- 
ral’s cousin, “did inform the House that, by 
command of the General Council of Officers of 
the Army, he and the rest of the Officers were 
commanded to attend the Parliament with a 
tender of their humble desires. And thereupon 
presented a petition: which after the petitioners 
were withdrawn, was read, and was entitled ‘ The 
humble petition ot the Council of Officers of the 
Army sitting at Whitehall,’” very humble but not 
less resolute, I daresay. Whereon it is “resolved 
that this petition be taken into consideration on 
this day sevennight, the first business: nothing 
to intervene.” So different is the reception of 
petitions from soldiers and from citizens. Of the 
other parliamentary intelligence of the fortnight, 
almost the only item worth retailing is that on 
Friday, the 23rd, “ Mr. Speaker, by way of report, 
acquainted the House that he had received a 
letter from Peter Spiering Silverchwen,” whom, 
as plain “Mons. Spiering,” the reader remem- 
bers landing at Gravesend. The letter is addressed 
“ Sereniss-Reipublice Anglicane amice nostra,” 
and is subscribed, “ vestra bona amica Christina.” 
Let it be referred to the Council of State. Mr. J. 
Milton, who is Latin Secretary to the Council, 
will reply, no doubt, in his best Latin, and his 
most gallantly dignified style, to the overtures of 
the fair daughter of the great Gustavus. By the 
way, Queen Christina’s late protegé, and Mr. J. 
Milton's antagonist, Salmasius, is in Holland just 
now, under the protection of their High Mighti- 
nesses—bragging, as usual, at a great rate; 
asserting, among other lies, that he has been made 
Chancellor of France by young Louis Quatorze! 
2. The reader knows that a committee of per- 
sons out of the house, has been appointed to 
investigate the subject of Law Reform. As its 
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decisions and recommendations are not, however, 
to be final, but will fall to be re-discussed by per- 
sons in the House (which contains a fair pro- 
portion of Lawyers), the Gentlemen of the Long 
Robe do not feel that alarm which one might 
suppose would be excited in them by the “com- 
position of the Committee.” The public, how- 
ever, is ina state of high anticipation, part of it 
fancying that this Committee (like the Military 
Court in Scotland), is actually to try cases, and 
that there is really a chance of immediately 
getting a little cheap justice—a mournful error 


Meanwhile, for its deliberations, it has assigned to 
it the House formerly occupied by the peers, 


“Saturday, Jan. 31st. The Committee appointed 
by Parliament to consider the inconveniences and 
dilatories in the Law, met on Tuesday, and sate 
three entire days this week; and have made a 
good progress in order to the method of their pro- 
ceedings. They made known their desires to the 
Judges in the several Courts of Justice at West- 
minster, to require the Officers belonging to each 
several Court to return a list of their offices, the 
fees which they receive,” &c. &c. What is more 
important: “In the meantime, the Committee 
have entered upon several heads, concerning the 
inconveniences in the law, in relation to Estates 
in Tail, and Copyhold estates, that they may be 
made liable (for the future), to pay debts "—A 
touch of “Free Trade in Land,” or of an 
Encumbered Estates bill here; I think. Further: 
“The Committee have appointed to sit three days 
in the week, viz.; Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, forenoon and afternoon, and in the 
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An History of Magic, Witchcraft, and Animal 
Magnetism. By J. C. Corgunocn, Esq., 
Author of “Isis Revelata.” In 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 

Tue world would be spared a chaos of controversy 

and contention, difficulty and doubt, if those who 

profess to be students of natural science would 
but adhere to the seemingly easy and obvious 
rule of ascertaining facts before they adventure 
upon argument. 
Society solemnly debated the quizzical question 
put to them by the Merry Monarch, “ Why is it 
that a live salmon weighs more than a dead one?” 
for which phenomenon a multitude of astute 
reasons were adduced before the experiment was 
tried and it was found that the fact was not as 
assumed, down even to our own day, men of 
science have persisted in talking when they should 
be trying, and in proving by unanswerable argu- 
ments that those things which are cannot be, and 
those must be which are not. Obviously, science 
is a question of fact. It is useless to assail asserted 
facts by reasons for their non-existence. There is 
but one way of disproving them, and that is by 
trying the experiment. Nothing less than the 
experiment, carefully made by himself, will justify 
any man in denying the existence of a fact in 
nature, which is asserted by some other man of 
equal ability and integrity. Plain as this rule 


science shows us that it is systematically neg- 
lected. Almost every discovery has been met by 
denials founded upon some reasons why it could 
not be, and even honest and able men have con- 
tinually so far forgotten themselves as to fight a 
new fact with argument instead of experiment. 

It is very much to be lamented that this ille- 
gitimate form of controversy should still be 
adopted among us, for it wastes much valuable 
time both of writers and readers, and deprives 
the world of the advantage it would derive from 
the settlement of the question one way or the 
other. If the fact be found true, then, like all 
other facts in nature, it can be turned to account 
for some good uses; if it be false, it is an obstacle 
to truth, the clearing away of which makes room 
in men’s minds for something more valuable. 
Besides, verbal controversy is a most wasteful 
method of trying physical truths. It takes so 

REWSPA ore time. The experiment may probably 
ew n=, in a few hours: an argument of proba- 
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which an official intimation hastens to correct. | 


and sets to work with considerable diligence. | 


From the time when the Royal | 


would appear to common sense, the history of | 


intervals are divided into Sub-committees for 
preparing of things in order to the expediting 
the work in hand,” all of which looks like 
business. With what feelings Lord Commis- 
sioner Whitlocke views these proceedings may 
be imagined. He insinuates that he is much 
consulted by the members of the Committee, and 
that Mr. Hugh Peters, the preacher, is rather too 
|forward in it. Mr. Peters harbours some crot- 
chets respecting “the law in Holland,” in which 
he is “quite wrong,” but not the less “very 
opinionative.” The Reverend Gentleman having 
notions of his own about things, and refusing to 
be “ put down,” even by a Lord Commissioner of 
the Great Seal. 

3. M. Guizot, or Frederick Schlegel, or some 
other “ philosophic observer,” has remarked that 
all the political and intellectual controversies of 
the nineteenth century have their prototypes in 
the seventeenth, a remark much less astonishing 
than true. The Reddest republicanism, the 
most democratic Socialism, the most modern 
Yankee doctrine of non-resistance, not less 
than Evangelicalism and Puseyism, are to be 
found busily at work in the seventeenth century. 
Saner schemes, too, of social reform than those 
first mentioned, are found like pearls in the 
oysterbed of that century’s pamphletary rubbish. 
Thus, the Faithful Scout (rather a well-conducted 
Journal, and with a decided leaning to the Lord 
General), of January 27, bursts out thus: “This 
day was extant a most incomparable treatise, 
entitled ‘The Poor Man’s Advocate.’ Wherein 
is contained an excellent petition to the Par- 
liament from the Officers and Soldiers, Citizens 
and Countrymen, &¢c., a copy whereof followeth.” 


There are no signatures, and probably the form 
of a petition altogether is merely adopted for con- 
venience sake. It opens with a distinct state- 
ment of the necessity for setting on foot what we 
call “the reproductive employment of pauperism.” 
|“ Houses of Correction” it justly says, “being 
more apt to make men (from being poor), to 
become vagabonds and beggars.” To bring the 
able-bodied pauperism of the country into contact 
with “so much of the commons, forests, chaces, 
&e., as is due unto the poor,” along with all 
“mines not wrought on,” is the chief aim of the 
petition. The necessary capital is to be raised by 
appropriating “the remainder of what is due on 
public accounts,” as well as all “Parish col- 
| lections,” (poor’s rates) “and concealed or abused 
| charities.” With these the petitioners undertake 
'to absorb pauperism. They even propose to take 
|the navy and army into their own hands, 
if the revenues are given them (what would 
Colonel Downes say?) and they offer to raise the 
national taxation upon new principles, which really 
sound very well. “'l'o take off the customs from 
unwrought materials, and commodities, and 
food, and ammunition imported, and lay them 
upon food and ammunition exported.” Repeal 
of import duties upon all raw materials! “To 
take off all customs from manufactures exported, 
and lay them upon manufactures imported ”— 
{which smacks, I fear, of “protection to native 
|industry.” One can fancy how Sir Harry Vane’s 
| lip curled when he read all this in the Faithful 
| Scout, and how he muttered contemptuously to 
himself something about “ amateur budgets!” 


F. Esprnasse. 
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LISH LITERATURE. 


many names have been given, but which, adopting 
that upon the title-page of the work before us, 
we will call Animal Magnetism. For some two 
centuries or so, the existence of these phenomena, 
as a fact in nature, has been positively asserted 
by a number of persons, who say that they have 
tried and produced them, and as confidently they 
have been denied by the great majority of the 
scientific, and, especially, the medical, world, who 
produce an avalanche of arguments to prove that 
the asserted facts cannot be. 

To us, who want to know what is the very 
truth; who desire to be assured which is right; 


who are perplexed between the positive assertion | 


of the fact, and the force of the arguments that 
are wielded against it, it certainly does appear 
very strange that, after so long a period, it should 
yet be undecided whether the asserted fact does 
or does not exist. We have read the arguments 
with attention, but they disappoint us in this, 
that they are arguments only. The writers do 
not say, as they should do, “I have tried and found 
them to fail. I have put the asserted experiment 
to the proof, and it has not yielded the results.” 
But they say only, “For the reasons following, I 


| assert that it cannot be true.” Now, would it not 


be far more satisfactory, if, instead of such an 
interminable form of discussion, those who deny 
the asserted fact would make a fair trial of it, not 
with instruments supplied to them by the other 
side, but in their own families, among their 


friends, their children, their servants, in circum- | 


stances in which collusion is impossible, and with 

| persons whom they know to be incapable of im- 
posture. If, having thus made trial fully and 
fairly, they fail to witness the phenomena 
asserted, they will be entitled to meet fact with 
fact, experiment with experiment, result with 
/result, and to be as stout in denial as are the 
others in affirmation. But, until this course is 
taken, and nobody is permitted to deny who has 
not tried it, the unscientific world will continue 
to lean towards those who, at least, profess to be 
|informed by experiment, and to mistrust those 
| who rely only upon arguments. Nor is it won- 
| derful that they should do so, seeing that almost 
levery established truth in science was once 
assailed by precisely the same weapon, and that 
equally conclusive reasons were produced, in 
equal abundance, to prove to demonstration that 
it could not be true. Nevertheless, as GALILEO 
said, “It moves for all that.” 

Here we have a gentleman, who informs us, in 
his preface, that he has “nearly attained that 
age which the Royal Psalmist has assigned as the 
ordinary limit of human life,” an intelligent and 





very religious man, who has conducted a long 
series of experiments with single-minded purpose, 
not to prove this or that to be true, as is the fatal 
error of too many philosophers, but to find out 
what is true, and who has been led, by those 
experiments, conducted with all the care and 
caution his -ingenuity could suggest, to the con- 
clusion that many of the phenomena which are 
depicted under the title of Animal Magnetism 
are existing truths in nature, and not, as others 
| assert, either fallacies or forgeries. But while he 
admits some, Mr. CotquHoun rejects others, 
especially those usually termed Phreno-Mes- 
merism. It must, however, be confessed that in 
| this he has not altogether observed his own prin- 
ciples. He argues against it, instead of disproving 
it: contends that it zs not, because it cannot be, 
and because of certain alleged inconsistencies in 
it with other received truths. Now, having found 
fault with this very mode of fighting asserted 
| facts, when wielded against so much of Animal 
Magnetism as he believes to be true, it does seem 
somewhat inconsistent that he should wield the 
self-same weapon against other portions of the 
alleged phenomena which he does not believe. 
But such is the not infrequent infirmity of the 
‘human mind, that it cannot be consistent with 
\itself. We have had occasion to point out similar 
|defects in various argumentative works, in 
| science, divinity, and philosophy. Mr. Cot- 
| QUHOUN is not alone in his frailty. 

The design of this work is to trace, as it were, 
|the phenomena of Animal Magnetism through 
| the various forms in which it has been, from the 
earliest ages, employed for the purposes of super- 
| stition, priestcraft, and imposition. The author 
| finds in it the explanation of the mysterious and 
| perplexing records relating to magic and witch- 
|eraft. Great learning and ingenuity have been 
|expended in this review, and as an interesting 
|sketch of the divers forms in which the innate 
love of the marvellous has been exhibited or 
ministered to by the cunning, a more amusing 
and curious book than this has not, for a long 
time, come before the public. He has ransacked 
the British Museum for incidents related of per- 
sons and people of all ages, climes, and countries, 
by whom phenomena have been exhibited, which 
philosophers have passed with a sneer, or sum- 
marily rejected as falsehoods or impostures, but 
in which Mr. Corqunoun sees the presence of 
Animal Magnetism. Had we space for them, we 
might extract many columns of strange narrative, 
| more exciting and absorbing than any romance. 
|for which the author adduces authorities, and 
| which, however explained, cannot but occasion 
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much reflection in thoughtful minds upon the 
mystery of our being, the relationship of mind to 
body, and the connection the soul has, or may 
have, even in this life, with the spirit world by 
which we are surrounded. Those who are already 
believers in Animal Magnetism will be pleased 


with the mass of new and curious evidence that | 


has been here brought together. _Unbelievers 
will read the work with the deepest interest, as a 
collection of singular facts in Physiology, although 
they will give to them a different explanation, 
and attribute to causes already recognized that 
which the author assigns to @ disputed and dis- 
putable phenomenon. From this description it 
will be seen that it is peculiarly a book for the 
book-club, for every member will be sure to read 
it in his turn. 

This being the index number of Tue Critic, 
although a double one, and the claims of publi- 
cation and the season being unusually numerous, 
we are unable to extract from the pages before 
us so largely as we could desire, or as they 
deserve, and we must be content with a few only 
out of the many passages we had marked. 

According to the Mesmerists, Animal Mag- 
netism is only Artificial Somnambulism: the 
phenomena, if true, do indeed appear to be sin- 
gularly alike. Here is an account of 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


The following case was observed and reported by the 
learned and ingenious Dr. Ennemoser, oue of the most 
eminent theoretical and practical writers upon this par- 
ticular subject. The patient was a peasant in the doctor's 
neighbourhood, who was in the habit of getting upout of 
his bed at night, and executing pieces of work, which he 
was not capable of accomplishing when awake. He left 
the house with his eyes closed, and, after executing his 
business, returned, went to bed again, and slept quietly 
during his ordinary time. Upon one occasion, he took 
with him his axe, and hewed down a tree which hung 
over a dreadful precipice— The same author relates the 
story of an apothecary who read, at night, the pre- 
scriptions which were brought to him, by means of his 
fingers; and prepared the prescribed medicines in the 
most accurate manner ;—and all this while in a state of 
somnambulism. The learned reporter asserts — and 
every individual conversant with the subject can con- 
firm the statement—that there are hundreds of well- 
authenticated instances of the occurrence of similar 
phenomena. 


Very similar to some of the asserted pheno- 
mena of Mesmerism were those exhibited by 


| antagonist of the convulsions—by placing upon the body 
| of the convulsionary, who lay upon the ground, a plank, 
| or board, which entirely covered her; and, then, as 
many men mounted upon this board as it would admit, 
the convulsionary supporting them all. It is said that 
thirty men have mounted, at once, upon the plank; from 
which it results, as Carré de Montgeron observes, that 
| this girl sustained a weight sufficient to crush an ox. 


Here is a curious, because, so far as the cir- 
cumstances are related, authenticated case; but it 
| a different interpretation. 

SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF A MURDER. 

On the fifth of July, 1592, a wine merchant, in the 
city of Lyons, and his wife, were murdered with an axe, 
and their money was stolen. No particular individual 
was suspected of having perpetrated the crime. A 
neighbour of the persons murdered sent for a peasant in 
the vicinity, whose name was Jaques d’Aymar. This 
man had for many years enjoyed the reputation of 
being able, by means of the divining-rod, to discover 
stolen goods, as well as thieves and murderers. Upon 
these occasions, he was guided by his divining-rod, 
which might consist of any species of wood, and, in his 
hands, enabled him to discover subterraneous water, 
metals, and many other hidden things. 

Aymar obeyed the summons to Lyons; and promised 
the Procureur du Roi to follow in the footsteps of the 
criminals, but said that, before sctting out, he must 
commence by going into the cellar where the murder 
had been committed. The Procureur conducted him 
thither. He provided himself with a divining-rod of 
the first timber that could be found. He taen tra- 
versed the cellar, and betrayed no emotion except at 
the spot where the murder had taken place. At this 
spot Aymar became affected as if by a violent fever: 
and the rod, which he held in his hands, became 
agitated. All these emotions were increased when they 
came to the spot where the dead body of the woman was 
found. After this—ei:her conducted by the rod, or by 
his internal feelings—he went into the chamber where 
the theft had been committed. From thence he pur- 
sued the traces of the murderers, passed through the 
streets of the town, along the bridge, and always pro- 
ceeded, upon the right hand side, along the river. 
Three persons who accompanied him, testified that he 
frequently became aware of three individuals who had 
been accomplices in the murder; but, at other times, it 
appeared to him that there were only two. But he 
became better informed as to their number, when he 
entered a garden-house; for there he maintained that 
the murderers had sat round a table, to which his rod 





THE CONVULSIONARIES. | 

Similar phenomena, too, will be found related in the | 
accounts which were drawn up and published, at the | 
time, of the organic condition of the convulsionaries of 
St. Medard, in France. With regard to these last | 
accounts, Dr. Bertrand observes, “the facts they enu- | 
merate are strange and inconceivable; but they are so 
well attested, and it was so impossible for the observer 
to be deceived in regard to them, that if we venture to 
deny their reality, we must absolutely cease to look upon 
testimony, in any case, as a means of arriving at cer- 
tainty.” The accounts in question relate to those 
abnormal modifications of the state of the organism, 
which rendered the bodies of the convulsionaries capable 
of resisting the ordinary causes of injury or destruction, 
during the application of what was called the grands 
secours. 

This application —the nature of which has been 
explained in the article ‘“Convulsionary,” of The 
Dictionary of the Medical Sciences, tended to manifest 
the extraordinary insensibility, and even, to a certain 
extent, the invulnerability of the bodies of the con- 
vulsionaries. Thus, Jane Mouler, a girl of twenty-two | 
or twenty-three years oi age, standing erect with her | 
back resting against a wall, received upon her stomach | 
and belly one hundred blows of a hammer, weighing | 
from twenty-nine to thirty pounds, which were admin- 
istered by a very strong man. This girl declared that | 
she could only be relieved by very violent blows; and | 
Carré de Montgeron, the historian of these occurrences, 
who had undertaken to apply them, having given her | 
sixty with all his force, the woman found them s0 | 
insufficient, that she caused the instrument to be placed | 
in the hands of a still stronger man, who administered | 
the hundred blows she believed necessary. In order to | 
test the force of the blows, Carré de Montgeron tried | 
them against a stone wall. “ At the twenty-fifth blow,” | 
says he, “the stone upon which I struck, which had | 
been shaken by the preceding efforts, became loose; | 
everything that retained it fell on the other side of the | 
wall, and made an aperture more than half a foot in | 
size.” 

The operation of the plank — another method of | 
administermg the grands secours — was performed, | 


according to the author of the Vaens Egorts—an | 








pointed, and had drunk wine out of a bottle which stood 


in the room, towards which the rod also moved. ‘They | 


wished to be informed by the gardener whether he, or 
any of his people, had spoken to the murderers; but 
they could learn nothing from him. The people were 
called into the house; but the rod pointed to none of 
them. 
ten years of age, and the rod moved towards them. 
They were interrogated, and they admitted that 
upon Sunday morning, three men had skulked into 
the house, and had drunk wine out of the bottle, as 
indicated by the diviner. 


This discovery induced the attendants to place | 


some confidence in Aymar. To make assurance coubly 
sure, however, they tested his faculty in different ways; 
until, at length, they became assured of its perfect 
accuracy. 

After these experiments, some police-officers and 
other persons were directed to assist him in his search. 
They arrived at the banks of the Rhone. Here, the 
marks of footsteps indicated that some persons had 
gone upon the river. Aymar and his party pursued in 
a boat. The former discovered where they had landed; 
he proceeded straight upon their footsteps; and, to the 
great astonishment of the inkeepers, he discovered the 
very beds in which they had slept, the tables at which 
they had sat, and the tankards and glasses out of 
which they had drunk—in short, everything they had 
touched. 


When the party had arrived at Samblon, Aymar felt | 
| an emotion, and was convinced the murderers were 


there. He did not, however, make use of his rod to 
assure himself of the fact, as he was afraid of being 
maltreated by the soldiers. For this reason, he returned 
to Lyons, but soon came back with letters of recom- 
mendation. But the murderers had left the place before 
his arrival. He pursued them to Beaucaire. On his 
way thither, he searched the inns, and recognised the 
beds, tables, bottles, and glasses which they had used. 
In Beaucaire, he discovered, by means of his rod, that 
the murderers had separated when they arrived there. 
He resolved, however, to follow the one whose footsteps 
were best iadicated by the motion of the rod. At once 
he stood still before the door of a prison, and said, with 
confidence, that the murderer was there. The door 


| is very inconclusive, as the facts might admit of 


At length there came two children of nine cr | 


| prisoners. The rod pointed to one of them. His name 
was Bossu, and he had been incarcerated eight days 
previously on account of some petty theft. At first, 
Bossu denied everything; but on finding that he had been 
traced all along from Lyons to Beaucaire, he, at length, 
confessed that he had been in company with the 
murderers at all the places indicated by the rod; nay, 
farther, that he had been present at the murder, and 
that one of the two criminals had murdered the man, and 
the other the woman. 

The Procureur du Roi, in his account of this case, 
observes that, while in pursuit of the murderers, upon 
this occasion, Aymar exhibited much internal agitation, 
perspiration, und headache. The rod also moved in 
the hands of the Procureur himself; drops of per- 
spiration stood upon his forehead, and his pulses beat 
violently. 


Mr. Corqunotn concludes with a report of a 
case which occurred lately in Edinburgh; his 
informant, the gentleman in question, having 
been entirely sceptical at the time he tried the 
experiment, and convinced against his wil! only 
by the results he then witnessed. We take but 
a portion of it. 

A CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 

The sleeper still continuing in the mesmeric state, 
Mr. N. next proceeded to test her powers, for the first 
time, in localities familiar to himself. 

In the flat, or storey, immediately above the drawing- 
rooms in his house, are the family bed-rooms. in that 
immediately above the bed-rooms are the nursery-rooms. 
At this time, there was no one in any of the bed-rooms, 
excepting Mr. N.’s aunt—a very old lady, who occupies 
one of them, and is very much confined to it. The 
nursery-rooms above were occupied, at this time, by 
Mr. N.’s two children, a boy and a girl, both infants, 
and two nursery-maids. Mr N. states, from his own 
knowledge, that the sleeper had never been in any one 
of these upper rooms, and had never been up stairs at 
all, upon any occasion. This fact, he states, is notorious 
to all the household; and it is positively affirmed by 
the young lady herself. In this state of matters, Mr. N- 
asked the sleeper to go into one of these bed-rooms, and 
to say whether she saw anything there. After a short 
pause, she said she was in a room there; and then, in 
answer to a series of simple questions, framed so as to 
lead her as little as possible to the facts, she described 
the room and its contents, and also what was occurring 
there at the moment, with perfect and minute accuracy. 
She described the old lady by her appearance, her dress, 
and her occupation. She noted the articles upon the 
chimneypiece, and upon the dressing-table. She des- 
cribed the furniture in the room, both by its character 
| and position. «Moreover, she not only noticed the small 
pictures and miniatures hanging on the walls, but 
| described some of them in detail, with minute and 
and perfect accuracy. The portrait of an officer, in 
water-colours, hangs above the fireplace. When asked 
to describe the picture there, she said it was an officer, 
|and that he had “a large black thing in his hand.” 
| On being asked to say what that was, she answered, at 
| first, with some hesitation: “I think it is a hat;” and 
| then added, “ it is a cocked hat.” The hat happens to 
| be disproportionate, and ill drawn. She then described 
the feather, and the cockade on it; and having been 
| asked to say whether he had anything in his other 
| hand, she replied—* he is holding his sword against 
| his side;” which is a most accurate description. 

Once or twice the sleeper seemed to be in error; and 
I noted the circumstances in my own mind accordingly ; 





but without saying anything to indicate this. She at 
first said the old lady was reclining on a sofa. J knew 


that there was no sofa in the room. Afterwards, how- 

ever, the sleeper corrected herself, without any leading, 
| and then said that the old lady was reclining on “an 
easy chair.” It is a large chair, for a sick-room. 
Again, she said the old lady was in a loose dark dress. 
I knew that she did not wear a loose dark dress. But, 
subsequently, the sleeper volunteered the sudden 
exclamation: “Oh! I see the old lady now—she is all 
in white.” 

The explanation of this, which Mr. N. did not under- 
stand at the time, constitutes one of the most remark- 
able points in the case. Mrs. N. had quietly left the 
room, to go into the old lady’s bed-room. But Mr. N. 
was not aware of the precise moment when she left the 
drawing-room, as she went out by a door out of sight, 
while Mr. N. was attending to the sleeper. . Her pre- 
sence in the upper room was immediately detected by 
the patient, who described her by her appearance and 
dress, and added: “It one I know.” But she did not 
name her. She also said, that this person was speaking 


| to the old lady; and then she added the explanation 


noted above. The old lady having been informed, at 
this time, of what was going on below, and becoming 
interested in the recital, rose out of her chair, and stood 
upon the hearth-rug, in a position which caused the 
glare of the gas lamp to fall full upon her dressing- 
gown, which was of a light colour. Previously, she 





was opened, and he was shown from twelve to &fteen 
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had been buried in the large easy chair; and as the gas 
lamp was behind it, her dress was, at that time, in deep 
shadow. The sleeper had also said that the old lady 
seemed to be knitting, which she is not in the habit of 
doing. But when the above-mentioned visit was paid 
to her room, she had the spectacles in her hand, and 
was rubbing the points of the two handles against each 
other, which she is in the habit of doing; and this 
appears to have been mistaken for knitting. 








The Knights Templars. By C. G. Appison, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. London: Longman and Co. 
Tuts is the third edition of Mr. App1son’s interesting 
and popular History of the Knights Templars. It has 
been somewhat curtailed, so as to reduce its bulk and 
cost, and bring it within the reach of a wider circle of 
readers. Being arrived at the dignity of a second 
edition, it has passed entirely out of the province of the 
reviewer, and we have only to record its appearance as 
an event in the History of Contemporary Literature 

chronicled in these columns. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoir of the Rev. W. H. Hewitson, Minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland, Dirleton. By the Rev. 
Joun Barre. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
1851. 

Tuts is a very interesting and valuable memoir. It 
unfolds the Christian life in its simplest, most truthful 
and most attractive form. It presents an example of 
genuine piety that Christians would do well to copy; 
and an example’of ministerial devotedness surpassed by 
few. Mr. Hewrrson’s career was short, but eventful; 
his health delicate; but his labours great. The biog- 
raphy is well prepared. Mr. BArLi1E has shown great 
taste and skill in its execution. It is framed chiefly of 
letters, yet not a volume of letters. Extracts that have 
interest and value only, are given, and the narrative is 
supplied by the biographer with laconic elegance, and 
intermingled with sententious remarks gleaned from an 
extensive reading. 

The Rev. W. H. Hewrtson was born at Culroy near 
Maybole, in Ayrshire, on 16th September, 1812. During 
his boyhood he was devoted to study, and exhibited 
traces of that superiority which characterised his future 





he raised his hands and eyes in prayer, “ Oh my people,” | neatness, caution, and self-controul, such as his natural 


he cried. These were his last words, A few minutes 
after he calmly fell asleep.” So concerned for his 
flock, his dying prayer was for them. How befitting a 
pastor’s exit! We close with a few extracts: 


THE VELLE AND THE POSSE. 


“ Before exertion, there must be energy; and before 
you can be stirred to energy, it is necessary for you ‘to 
make the strong divinity of soul’ that overcomes all 
the temptations to prevent ease and indulgence. If you 
have the velle, I am sure you have the posse.” 

THE WELL-TUNED VIOLIN AND HEART. 

“A well-tuned violin is not less necessary to the 
musical performer, than a heart in union with the heart 
of God is to the preacher of the gospel. The skill of 
a Paganini will be vain, if the instrument be out of 
tune; the labour of an evangelist will be no less vain, 
so far as the personal element of his instrumentality is 
concerned, unless his heart be harmonized by the spirit 
of truth and love. He must, so to speak, tune the 
instrument by means of meditation and prayer. Preach- 
ing will then be like a secret melody in the ears both of 
God and men.” 

THE THIRSTY ARAB. 


“Tn the parched desert does the thirsty Arab hear in 
the distance the Euphrates pouring down its sea of 
waters? He is a firm predestinarian; but he does not 
say ‘Oh, what if these waters were not destined ever 
to quench my thirst!’ No, he makes haste—he comes 
to the river brink—he drinks, and goes away refreshed, 
while the stream flows oa as full and free as ever. As the 
parched Arab to the Euphrates, so to the ‘river of the 
water of life,’ come whosoever will, whosoever thirsteth. 
Do I feel my heart as hard as the flinty rock;—then 
am I athirst; this river is flowing for me.” 








The Life of General Washington. Written by Him- 
self: comprising his Memoirs and Correspondence. 
Edited by the Rev. C. W. Urnam. London: 
National Illustrated Library Office. 

A curtovs history attaches to this work. It is the 

production of an American, and was originally pub- 

lished in America; but the author having been convicted 
of divers infringements of copyright in its compilation, 
an injunction was obtained, and the book suppressed in 
the States. But as there is not an international cepy- 





university life. Heentered Edinburgh College in 1832, 
and in his second year carried off the gold medal—as | 
senior scholar of his class But the intensity of his | 
application undermined his constitution, and he sowed | 
the seeds of a pulmonary disease which made him ever | 
after an invalid and terminated fatally. - He studied for | 
the Church and became a licentiate in the year 1842, | 
an eventful era in the Scottish establishment. Not able 
to officiate regularly he accompanied Lord W to 
Germany and resided at Bonn for several months. On 
his return to Scotland he was appointed to labour among 
the Portuguese in Maderia. This was the scene of his 
successful labours. Dr. KALLEY had sown the seed by 
the public reading of the Scriptures, and Mr. Hewrr- 
son reaped the fruit in the conversion of hundreds of 
Roman Catholics under his ministry. This awakened 
the priests and persecution began for reading the Bible. | 
In 1844 Marra Jonquina was sentenced to death for re- 
Susing to believe in transubstantiation, but owing to a tech- 
nical flaw in the indictment the sentence was commuted. 
Numbers were put in prison—Dr. KALLEY threatened— 
his house attacked and his library burnt, and converts 
to the number of 800 obliged to seek escape by exile. 
“ This is one of the greatest facts of modern missions.” 
Mr. Hewrrson who had prudently left Madeira, followed 
the exiles to Trinidad and organised them into a church, 
and confirmed them in the faith which they have since 
contrived to adorn. His health compelled him to return 
to Scotland, and he became minister of the Free Church 








right between America and England, the piracy 
prohibited there is permitted with impunity here, and 
availing themselves of this, as they fairly may, the 
Proprietors of the Illustrated Library have reprinted, 
or probably only republished, the two volumes, and 
offered them to British readers at a non-copyright 
rice. 

The character of the work will be understood from 
its history. It is a compilation from other works, with 
very few claims to originality in any part of it. How- 
ever derogatory this is to Mr. UpHam'’s reputation as 
an author, it does not in any way affect the interest and 
value of the memoir to the reader. It is, indeed, rather an 
advantage than otherwise, for instead of the lucubrations 
of such an unblushing pirate as Mr. UpHAm, who 
probably steals because he has no thoughts of his own, 


| we are presented with the best things that have been 


said by the best writers, put together with a great deal 
of workmanlike ability, and forming a very readable 
book. But Mr. UpHAm had an idea in it, for which 
he is entitled to some credit. WAsHINGTON left 
behind him a vast quantity of notes, journals, memo- 
randa, and correspondence. Now it occurred to Mr. 
| UpHAm that if these were sifted, and the best parts 
taken out of the mass and arranged chronologically, it 
would be possible to construct a memoir which should 
be almost an autobiography, and in which it might be 
possible to trace almost from day to day the thoughts 





at Dirleton, a rural parish in Haddingtonshire. 

There his unobtrusive piety, his earnest manner, and 
his self-denying labours soon drew to him the affections 
of his flock, and his preaching was largely blessed. 
“Prophecy was his favourite study,” says the Rev. J. 
Donps, “ and, whatever many may think of his views, 
that study was to him the source of unspeakable joy 
and the greatest spiritual refreshment. Were any 
doctrine to be judged of by the spirituality of him who 
believes in it, the doctrine of the Advent (premillennial) 
as he held it, would indeed receive the strongest pos- 
sible confirmation from his life and character.” 

We remember having heard him deliver a very able 
lecture, on the “ Kingdom of Curist,” in Edinburgh, 
a short time previous to his decease. He was the very 
picture of death; yet his eye lighted up with gladness 
as he anticipated the glory of the Coming King and 
Kingdom. 
writes his sister, 
and his most blessed hope.” He died on the 7th 
August 1850. The closing scene is thus described by his 


“ 


“His Lord’s coming in his kingdom,” | 





as well as the actions of the great man. That was the 
task which he set himself, and he has certainly 
executed it with diligence and not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully. To English readers who are not so familiar 
as are his own countrymen with the Life of the founder 
of American Independence, this manner of presenting 
| it has its use and attractions, for it makes personally 
| known to us the man whom we have been accustomed 
| to contemplate only as the central figure in an historical 
| picture, rather than as an individual human being with 
| the faults, weaknesses, and virtues of humanity. As 
} such this is not a work that challenges criticism, 
but we can recommend it as very pleasant reading. A 
single specimen will suffice: 
WASHINGTON AS A YOUTH. 
He was born with a physical constitution and conforma- 


| tion of the noblest kind; his stature was of the loftiest and 


grandest dimensions; his mental and moral faculties, his 
sensibilities and passions, were also adapted, in their strength 


was the subject of his daily prayer | and vivacity, to the large scale of his superior nature. In 


combination with these attributes, there were traits and 
habits which could have been the product of no other power 
than that of a most careful education and culture. From 


biographer: “ About midnight, lifting himself up in bed | early youth, he was distinguished for a degree of method, | 





formation and constitutional organisation can hardly account 
for. Nature gave him certain striking and remarkable 
powers and characteristics; parental vigilance and assiduity 
superinduced other attributes, which would not have been 
likely to spring spontaneously from his original constitution ; 
and the admirable combination which his character pre- 
sented, of excellences seldom found united in one person, 
was the result. 

There is reason to believe, that he was the object of 
extraordinary care and interest, on the part of his parents, 
and the older members of the family, from the first years of 
his childhood. There must have been something in his 
appearance and deportment, even then, indicating a more 
than common character and destiny. We know that, during 
the period of his more-advanced youth and early manhood, 
his aspect and bearing attracted the notice, and excited the 
admiration, of all who saw him; and it cannot be doubted, 
that the same qua!:ties which, as he approached maturity, 
impressed the world at large with respect, confidence, and 
love, from the first dawning of his character, filled the hearts 
of his parents with hope and delight. The influences which, 
under the guidance of their fidelity and affection, and 
sagacity, were made to operate upon him, were such as to 
render his early education, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages which, at first thought, he may have appeared to 
suffer, in reality the very best that could have been devised 
to qualify and train him for the work to which Providence 
was calling him. His childhood and youth, spent on the 
banks of the Rappahannock, under the vigilant inspection 
and well-directed instruction of intelligent and virtuous 
parents, naturally led to the formation and establishment of 
hose principles of integrity and uprightness which marked 
his whole life. In rural retirement, the temptations and 
enfeebling operation of worldly vice and fashion did not 
reach him. The simplicity and purity of his tastes and habits 
became fixed. The invigorating exercises and sports of the 
field and forest gave to his character, and to his person, a 
manly energy and hardy strength. While the circum. 
stances and connexions of his family brought his mind and 
manners into contact with the best forms of the civilisation 
and refinement of the period, at the same time the incidents 
and adventures belonging to a frontier mode of life tended 
to impart an athletic power of endurance, and a familiarity 
with danger and exposure, which could not have been else- 
where acquired. 

When we consider the state of things prevailing among 
the best families of Virginia at that time, we see at once 
that it was an auspicious field for the formation of a character 
like that of Washington. His ancestors belonged to the 
best-bred class of the population of the mother country, and 
they brought with them, in their emigration to America, a 
high degree of social and intellectual cultivation. These 
characteristics had been transmitted from generation to 
generation, and had not been effaced or diluted, but heigh- 
tened and strengthened, by the circumstance of their new 
abode. The large tracts of land they owned, the independ- 
ence of life and manners belonging to a community of 
planters, the hospitality that reigned among them, and all 
the interesting and romantic features and details of wilder- 
ness scenery and experience, contributed the elements of a 
noble manifestation of character. Whoever analyses the 
particulars of their manner of life, and considers the pecu- 
larities of their condition, will perceive that they were 
favourable, in a singular degree, to moral, social, intelleetual, 
and physical development; and will be prepared to appre- 
ciate and account for the extraordinary amount of talent, 
force, and influence, which, from the beginning, has been 
exhibited in Virginia and the surrounding colonies, and 
which has not yet ceased to attract the admiration, and 
affect the condition, of the American people. From the 
bosom of such a community, and from the midst of influences 
like these, sprung the subject of the present biography. 





RELIGION. 
Women of Christianity. By Jut1A KAVANAGH. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
THE same tact, careful style, and clever use of com- 
piled material, are as observable in this book as in 
Woman in France. Its narrative portions win by the 
skill with which they lead the reader on from page to 
page: here and there we have a vein of original remark; 
and there is both grace and truth in the conception, 
that the two strongest characteristics of woman, her 
faith and charity, were worth a summary, and might 
teach a lesson. But the book is a catalogue of, rather 
than a philosophic comment on, these Christian virtues. 
With a tact which is more prudential than logical, 
Miss KAVANAGH impartially reckons for us the sanc- 
tities of ELizapetu of Hungary and the charities of 
EvizABETH Fry; though this is toleration with more 
likeness to the merchant’s ledger than to a philosophic 
induction from facts. For facts, however cleverly 
selected or gracefully set down, do not constitute 
history; it is the inductions therefrom, the light shown, 
the truth developed, which fit history to be a lesson- 
book to men, and this only inasmuch as it shows, and 
the more rigidly the better, that through all changes, 
whether of men, of opinion, or to countries, still has 
run onward an ascending line of spiritual development 
and material progress, as hopeful to humanity as indi- 
eating Providence and His wisdom. This is the 
philosophy of history —the only portion which can 
teach—and unless it teaches, unless it gives new faith 
in true religion and in true work, it is as Bacon would 
reckon, but an idol of the mind. Regarded in a broad 
philosophic light of this kind, the subject of the in- 
fluence of Christianity on Woman, her faith and acts, 
is one as splendid as can well be conceived. But in this 
sense Miss KAVANAGH’ book wants breadth and 
depth; on the one hand it looks too widely at mere 
austerities and the glory of charitable deeds, and on the 
other does not mark sufficiently each phase of the 
Christian faith in its connexion with the circumstances 
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and the spirit of its age. There is, moreover, too 
much prominence given to the women of convents and 
their deeds, and little, far too little, space and time to 
the phases and acts of faith in this, our own age. 
Hannan Moore, Evizaserm Fry, and Saran 
Martin, make but a feeble list beside the galaxy of 
saints who “died in the odour of sanctity” in those 
“good old times” which the patriotic desires of Lord 
Jouxn Manners would fain bring back to England. 
But because this is an “age of utility” it is not, in 
our opinion, less rich in the charity and piety of woman. 
On the contrary; for the prominence of the religious 
aspect and its purity are not always one; and far more 
do the Christian virtues enter into the every-day life of 
woman, in this great age of change and coming change, 
than when she was “ holy” within the walls of a con- 
vent, and charitable with the produce of the vassal’s 
toil. 

But Miss KAVANAGH writes, as she expressly states, 
in “a spirit of charity;” and we feel sure her many 
readers will judge her book in the same spirit, though 
dissenting from her opinions on this and other points; 
for she isa most pure and womanly teacher, and we feel 
sure that her own sex especially will not fail to appre- 
ciate this and the other productions of her graceful pen. 








General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Translated from the German of Dr. 
Augustus Neander. By Joseru Torrey. Vol. VI. 
London: H. G. Bohn (Standard Library.) 

Tue history of what is termed by the author “the 

fourth period,’—from the death of the Emperor CHARLE- 

MAGNE to Pope Grecory VII.—is continued in this 

volume. The divisions of the subject with which the 

reader is presented are:—History of the Church Con- 
stitution; Christian Life and Christian Worship ; 

History of Christianity Apprehended and Developed as 

a system of Doctrines. An Index to Volumes V. and 

VI. is added. 








A SECOND edition of the Rev. Henry Caswatt's 
America and the American Church has just made its 
appearance, having some corrections and additions. 
Mr. CaswA.w was for fourteen years in the actual 
service of the Church in Canada and the United 
States, and he has here narrated his experiences of the 
Reformed Church of America, which grew into great- 
ness there by its own inherent vitality, although neg- 
lected and uncared for by the State. The Author has 
given to this work the form of a narrative of his own 
adventures and observations, and not, as from the title 
might be anticipated, a history or an essay. It consists 
of a series of extremely interesting descriptions of 
pastors, churches, congregations, ecclesiastical systems, 
with a curious chapter devoted tothe Mormons. But, 
as a second edition, we do not again give a formal notice 
of it. The Churchman’s Year-Book for 1852 is a 
sort of Annual Register of Ecclesiastical affairs, It 
contains, in a compact volume, the most important 
Episcopal documents issued in 1851; the proceedings 
of Parliament relating to the Church; abstracts of 
New Statutes affecting it; Parliamentary papers; Cases 
on Ecclesiastical Law decided by the various law courts; 
the proceedings of the Universities and of the various 
Church Societies; the Doings of the Church in the 
Colonies; and a mass of miscellaneous intelligence 
which Churchmen will be glad to preserve for future 
reference. 

The third volume of The Monthly Packet of Evening 
Readings for Members of the Established Church, con~ 
tains an excellent selection of instructive and enter- 
taining extracts, in prose and poetry, with some original 
papers, 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 


A French Grammar, with an Etymological Index, §c. 
By C.J. Detitie. 8th Edition. London: Whit- 
taker and Co. 


M. DELILLE’s reputation as a professor of the French 
language is, in this country, widely spread, and the 
fact that we are noticing the eighth edition of his 
Grammar is good proof that he has expounded the 
mysteries of his language satisfactorily to the public. 
A mere grammar—that is to say, a collection of etymo- 
logical and prosodical rules, is not an inviting subject 
for a review, nor would we have devoted any space to 
the notice of such; it might be useful to schools but 
could not interest general readers; M. DELILLE’s 
Grammar takes, however, a much wider scope than this, 
for while a child may learn from it the simple rudi- 
ments of the French tongue, the philological student 
may derive important information as to those laws upon 
which the philosophy of language is based. 

In pnblishing the eight editions of his work, M. 
DELILLE has not contented himself with making each 
a mere reprint of the first. Although its success, 


to the original condition of the book, he has gone on 
continually improving, by carefully revising and polishing 
every line, so that each new edition has greatly improved 
upon its predecessor. The most prominent addition 
observable in the present is an Introduction, or Etymo- 
logical Index, forming in itself a very beautiful expo- 
sition of the manner in which the French language may 
be traced back to its sources. No traveller, animated 
with the ardent spirit of research, ever laboured to 
arrive at the much-desired sources of the White Nile 
with half so much zeal as inspires M. DELiLue in his 
search after the source of a word; and the results of 
these philological labours as set forth in this Index are 
as interesting as they are satisfactory. The French, in 
common with all the modern languages spoken by the 
southern branch of the Caucasian stream, draws 
largely from the Latin spring, and M. DELinve has not 
failed to exemplify this in the clearest manner. The 
Latin tongue found its way into France by several 


Provengal, or language of the Troubadours, the Lingua 
Franga, or language of commerce, once spoken on the 
shores of the Mediterranean (a language destitute of all 
grammatical rules, having neither cases, nor tenses, nor 
any other inflections), and lastly the pedantry of 
scholiasts, all contributed their quota of words growing 
out of Latin roots. Many of these derivations are no 
less interesting than curious, and, like all other beautiful 
truths, are so obvious when pointed out, that they do 
not admit of the possibility of a doubt. We select the 
following, as specimens that will give such of our 


of the whole: 

LATIN. FRENCH, ENGLISH. 
Av-unculus Oncle Uncle. 
Ami-cus Ami Friend 
Col-lum Col or cou Neck. 
Fil-um Fil Thread. 
Unquam Oncques Ever. 
Pluvia Pluie Rain. 

In de mane Lendemain Morrow. 


Many familiar French words are derived from the 
Greek, probably brought in by Greek colonists of Massilia 
and other places on the south coast of France): some of 
these, noticed by M. DELILLE, are very curious, such as, 


FRENCH. ENGLISH. GREEK. 
Crémaillire Pot-hanger Kremasteer and Kremao. 
Moustaches Mustachios Mustax (the upper lip.) 
Bas Low Bathos. 


In his classification of these derivatives M. DELILLE 
has adopted the nine divisions of T. K. ARNOLD, viz.; 
Apheresis, or taking away from the beginning; Apocope, 
or taking away from the end; Syncope, or cutting out 
from the middle; Prothesis, or augmentation at the 


Metathesis, or transposition of letters; Vowel-change, 
Consonant-change, and Epenthesis, or insertion. 

Some curious Teutonic derivations are also noticed, 
and it is to be regretted that this branch of the subject 
is not enlarged upon. One result arrived at by this 
index is very curious, and to us, we must confess, 
unexpected, and that is the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the connective words of the language, that 1s to 
say, those words that do not represent substantive ideas, 
but constitute the mere cement of sentences, such as 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are derived 
from Latin roots, such as alors, from ad illam horam; 
beaucoup from bella copia; dorénavant from de hdc 
horé in ante; pis from pejus; chez from casa; avant 
from abante (the transformation of 8 into v is well- 
known and very common); car from gud ve; done from 
tunc, and many others equally curious and obvious. 

We need not, we think, apologise for dwelling upon 
this subject, interesting as it must be to all men of 
letters; our only regret is that we cannot follow it 
further. We recommend the Grammar to the perusal 
of all enquirers into the science of language; as to its 
reputation in schools that is already secured, and nothing 
that we could say would either add to or diminish its 
stability. 








The Desert Home; or the Adventures of a Lost | 
Family in the Wilderness. By Captain Mayne | 
Rem. London: Bogue. 


THE author calls this The English Family Robinson, 
copying the title of the famous Swiss Robinson, 
which was itself borrowed from the still more famous 
Robinson Crusoe. There is, therefore, no originality in 
the conception of Captain Rerp’s story. But probably 
this was not his aim. He was willing to catch the idea 
of the Swiss Family Robinson, and clothe it in an 
English dress, with an English party as the adven- 
turers, and a new locality for the scene. Here he has 
constructed an interesting story expressly framed to 
introduce the youthful reader to an extensive acquain- 
tance with natural history, animal and vegetable, and 
the stories are illustrated with some clever wood-cuts. 
It is a volume in which young gentlemen, between the 





might have supplied a good excuse for adhering 





ages of twelve and twenty, will greatly rejoice. 


distinct agencies; the conquest of Gaul by Cxsar, the | 


readers as are curious in these matters a fair estimate | 


beginning; Paragoge, or augmentation at the end; | 





Mornings with Mamma; or Dialogues on Scripture 
Sor Young Persons from Twelve to Eighteen Years 
of Age. Edinburgh: Whyte and Co. 

Tue History of the Bible, and its most impressive doc- 
trines described in the form of conversations between a 
mother and her children. They are written with much 
simplicity of thought and diction, as books should be 
| for the purposes of education, and they make clear to 
| the young mind much that otherwise might have 
| appeared difficult and perplexing. Seldom have we 
| seen a work so well adapted to its object, making the 
| Scriptures familiarly known to, and understood by, 
| youth. The series is completed in six volumes. 











Aunt Effie’s Rhymes for Little Children. With twenty- 
four Illustrations by Hastor K. Browne. Addey 
and Co. 


| THe rhymes are pretty, but the sentiments are more 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| simple than is the language in which they are expressed. 
| HasLor Browne's illustrations are full of humour as 
| well as truthfulness, and cannot fail to be instructive. 


| =a 


| Amone the lesser works in this department which 
| have appeared since our last, is a tale by Mrs. Drum- 
| MOND, Author of “Luey Seymour,” and other child's 
rn entitled Glen Isla; or the Good and Joyful 

Thing. It is a story peculiarly calculated to please 
| children; to profit them by the wholesome moral which 
| it rather emitates than asserts. 





| 





| FICTION. 
Solwan; or the Waters of Comfort. By Isn 
Za¥FER, a Sicilian Arab of the Twelfth Century. 
From the original Manuscript. By MicueLe 


Amari, Author of “The War of the Sicilian 
Vespers.” In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 


It is not as a fiction that this work will be 
| valued, but as one of the curiosities of literature. 
| The novel reader will be disappointed, for it is 
not a formal romance, with love for its theme and 
marriage for its end. Scarcely will it be enjoyed 
as a collection of Eastern tales, for it has not the 
gorgeousness of invention, which The Arabian 
Nights have accustomed us to expect in works of 
imagination having their birth-place in the land 
of the sun. “ But,” says the notice, that intro- 
duces this translation of it, “although Zhe 
Solwan does not aspire to rival that celebrated 
compilation in brilliancy, it yet possesses over it 
the advantage of truth, both moral and historic.” 
For some purposes that is an advantage, but not 
for others. It recommends it as a sermon, an 
| essay, or a chronicle, but not asa romance. The 
charm of The Arabian Nights consists mainly in 
its entire disregard of all realities, and its 
unreined indulgence in the wildest flights of 
fancy. The attempt to yoke together history and 
romance, imagination and ethics, is just what 
might have been expected—the mingling has 
marred both. 

But these observations are to be understood 
as having reference solely to the claims of Solwan, 
|as a fiction. Turning from its romance to its 
realities, and it is undoubtedly entitled to the 
notice of another class of readers, who will enjoy 
its pictures of manners, and its narrative of 
historical facts, while caring very little for the 
tales that constitute the framework in which 
| they are set. 

In a preface that fills nearly one-third of the 
first volume, M. Amarr presents a sketch of a 
| literature yet found in Sicily, and first implanted 
there by the Arabs. It appears that Sicily was 
colonized from Africa by the Moors, about the 





| same period as they passed into Spain, and that 


the civilization thus introduced, with the litera- 
ture that it fostered, lingered there for some time 
after it was expelled from Spain. It was not till 
the twelfth century that the decree of a barbarous 
conqueror banished from the country its intellect 
and its refinement, as mercilessly expelling the 
best and most gifted of its citizens, as in these 
latter days has been done by a savage of their 
own nurture, though not of their own blood. 
Among those who were thus sent forth from their 
native land as exiles, because they had loved her 
too well, was Inn Zarer, who “true to his raee 
and his faith, wandered about the world, main- 
taining himself by his writings; for it was always 
the custom of the Arabs to use great liberality 
towards poets and men of letters.” Subsequently 
he was enabled to return to Sicily, and there he 
wrote his Solwun, but soon afterwards he was 
again expelled in consequence of a quarrel with 
the court, and resuming his wanderings and his 
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pen, he travelled and wrote during the rest of his 
life; his various books amounting to the alarming 
number of twenty-two. His death was as 
romantic as his life. He was reduced to great 


poverty. He had a beautiful daughter. A man 
of inferior rank asked her in marriage. Such an 
union is forbidden to Mahommedans. But the 


bridegroom was rich, and purchased au a great 
price the honour to which he aspired. After 
awhile, however, growing tired of his bargain, 
and acting on the principle that what a man has 
bought he may sell, he carried off his wife to a 
distant part of the country and disposed of her as 
aslave. Zarer died of grief in a few weeks. 

M. Amarr speaks very highly of Zaren’s 
genius, and it is certain that he is held in high 
esteem by his own countrymen. ‘Under the 
sanction,” he says, “of these competent judges, I 
need not hesitate to express my opinion con- 
cerning Inn Zarer, founded on the study of his 
writings, of the biographical notices concerning 
him, and of the aforesaid catalogue of his works, 
and to repeat, in the words of Imap-Epp1N, that I 
am astonished at the extent of his erudition. He 
appeared to have cultivated almost every branch 
of learning; the sacred and profane history of the 
Arabs, including the enormous mass of traditions 
of the Prophet; the sacred writings of the Jews 
and of the Christians, and even the lives of Chris- 
tian saints; the history and literature of the 
Persians under the Sassanides: that portion of 
the literature of India which had obtained a 
footing in Persia; besides theology, civil law, 
moral philosophy, philology, and the belles 
lettres.” 

The meaning of the word “ Solwan,” which was 
his most popular production, is “'The Waters of 
Comfort,” and it was designed to convey, in the 
form of fiction, maxims for the guidance of a 
sovereign in misfortune. The teachings are 
divided into five heads. The first relates to Trust 
in Gop, illustrated by fifteen tales or legends. 
2. Fortitude is taught by verses of the Koran, 
Traditions of the Prophet, Philosophical Maxims, 
and astory. The 3rd, of the Virtues in Perse- 
verance. The 4th, Submission to the Will of 
Gop; and 5th, the Vanity of Earthly Power and 
Glory. All these are enforced by a mixture of 
essay, anecdote, fable, tale, and proverb, extremely 
curious, comprising a good deal of wisdom, both 
reflective and practical, much shrewd common 
sense, and not a little poetry. 

How it has fared in the translation, we have, of 
course, no means of knowing; but there is such 
a very modern air about the composition, that 
we are inclined to think great liberties have been 
taken with the original, either by Amari, or by 
his translator, probably by the former. We pre- 
sent our readers with two or three of the maxims; 
the tales will not admit of extract. 

The variety and interest of its matter can only 
be seen on perusal of the book. 

MAXIMS. 

It is said, that five signs betoken the fall of a king: 
first, if he believe the words of gossips, and of those who 
cannot foresee the issue of events; secondly, if he turn 
against those whom he ought tolove; thirdly, if his revenue 
be not sufficient for his station; fourthly, if he favour 
one and dismiss another from caprice and not from 
reflection; and fifthly, if he despise the counsels of menof 
wisdom and experience. 

It was said, that none are so much to be pitied as the 
ministers of monarchs under age, and old men in love 
with maidens. 

It is said, there are three species of creatures which 
if you do not lodge them and nourish tbem as befits 
their worth willimmediately turn their back upon you 
and break with you; and these are kings, men of letters, 
and this world’s goods. 

It is said, that a man will never be grateful for 
benefits, in the four following cases: if he already enjoys 
them; if, by their means, he is able to throw off his sub- 
jection to his benefactor; if he hears too much said about 
them; and if he knows himself unable to requite them 
with any adequate return. 

All enterprises are marred by three causes: first, if 
the design be imparted to many people, because then it 
is divulged and fails; secondly, if those in the secret 
be rivals or envious of one another, because in that case 
love and hatred enter in and everything is spoiled; 
thirdly, if the direction of the enterprise be assumed by 
one who has not beenon the spot from the first, rather 
than by one who has conducted the commencement of 
it in person, and because then the old leader will be 
jealous and envious of the new one, and the shaft will fall 
wide of the mark. Lastly, if a man regulates any 





undertaking according to hearsay, he will build upon | 
possibilities; but if he regulates it according to what | 
he sees with his own eyes, he will build upon certainties. 





News is deserving of credit in proportion to the under- 
standing rather than to the veracity of him who retails it. 
The interpretation of which maxim is this: that 
the truthful narrator, if he have no understanding, is 
liable to be mistaken, as well as to be imposed upon by 


designing persons. His truth and trustworthiness are 
only a warrant that he will not alter that which he 
repeats, but cannot confer the penetration required to 
fathom that which he beholds. A truthful but unob- 
servant man, fixing his eyes upon the sun, may tell you 
that it does not move; or, looking at the moon, when the 
clouds are sweeping across her, may assert that she is 
proceeding with augmented speed upon her course 
Likewise, gazing from the deck of a vessel under sail, 
he may think it is the sea which is flowing from beneath 
it; or being present at the sports of the conjuror, his 
statements of what he has seen will differ widely from 
the reality. Even as hearing the voice of a parrot 
behind a curtain, he would maintain that he had heard 
that of aman. Thus, he will fall into falsehood, not 
by voluntary misrepresentation of the truth, but by 
incapacity to perceive it. 

There are few virtues in which princes ought to sur- 
pass all other men; paternal affections, which should 
extend to all their subjects; vigilance which should 
embrace and watch over them; courage to defend them 
when attacked; sagacity to elude their enemies; and 
prudence to take advantage of every opportunity. 

The notes are very long, very learned, and very 
dull. 








SEVERAL minor books ef fiction,—some reprints, some 
original, some the production of British, and some of 
American writers—have made their appearance during 
the past fortnight, and claim a brief notice. Messrs. 
RourLepGe’s “Popular Library” has been enriched 
by two volumes of HawrHorne’s Twice Told Tales, 
another collection from the pen of the author of “The 
Scarlet Letter,’ which will be eagerly read by all who 
have appreciated the originality and beauty of that 
remarkable fiction, and of his scarcely less admirable 
“ House with the Seven Gables.” It must be admitted 
that his genius is not shown to so much advantage in 
his short stories as in his more elaborated works, for 
his strength lies in most wonderfully minute anatomy 
of the mind, which cannot be accomplished within the 
limits of a magazine tale. It would also appear that 
these Twice Told Tales were the production of his 
earlier life, when his genius was not so developed nor so 
matured as it is now, and hence the inferiority to the 
two works above named, that cannot but be apparent to 
every reader. Nevertheless, although falling below his 
own standard, these tales are far above the common 
herd of contributions to periodicals. They will be a 
right welcome addition to the series of cheap reprints 
into which they have been introduced. The “ Railway 
Library” of the same enterprising publishers has now 
included Miss E. M. Srewart’s novel, Lillias Dave- 
nant, an interesting story very gracefully told. 

Mr. BenTLeEy, following the example which even 
Murray has not disdained to imitate, has just pub- 
lished a cheap edition of Mr. Comtey Gratran’s 
popular romance of Agnes de Mansfeldt. Probably it is 
known to most of our readers that Mr. RENTLEY pos- 
sesses many valuable copyrights of novels that have 
obtained celebrity, by authors whose names are a pass- 
port to public favour. Many of these he formerly 
reprinted in a cabinet edition, at the price of six shil- 
lings for each complete novel, and which, at that time, 
was deemed a miracle of cheapness. Of these the 
romance before us was one. He has now reproduced it 
at little more than one-fifth even of that then boasted 
cheapness. There is no announcement that it is intended 
to form one of a series, but we presume that, should it 
prove successful, the others will follow, so that we may 
anticipate the enrichment of railroad literature by some 
of the best productions of the best modern novelists, 

Among the original publications in this department 
is a little Christmas book, by Mr. W. WiLkre CoLiys, 
Author of “ Antonina,” &c. called Mr. Wray’s Cash- 
bor; or the Mask and the Mystery. The story is 
founded on an anecdote, communicated to the author, of 
a stone-mason who, while employed In repairing the 
church at Stratford, managed to take a mould of 
SHAKSPEARE'’s crest. Being discovered, the authorities 
threatened him with all sorts of imaginary pains and 
penalties, and so frightened him that he left Stratford 
in terror of the law; but when he discovered that he 
had broken no law, he resolved to make the best of his 
possession, and almost became rich by the sale of casts 
both in England and America. ‘Thenceforth his 
reverence for SHAKSPEARE was unbounded, insomuch 
that he solemnly declared he would not marry unless he 
could find for a wife a lineal descendant of the drama- 
tist. Mr. Cotirys has wrought out of this not very 
promising material, the story that wins and sustains the 
attention, and which he has narrated with mingled 
humour and pathos. It is the best of the Christmas 
stories to which the present season has given birth. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Select Works of the Rev. Henry Alford. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Some poets in their youth give the promise of 
greatness and grandeur which the growth of 
manhood entirely destroys, as the footprints of a 
lion are obliterated from the sand. Such has 
been the fate or the indisposition—fate often 
standing accused when a want of vigorous effort 
is chargeable—of many who have started, with 
the strides of giants, on their literary pilgrimage. 
In the realms of poetry, as in the realms of night, 
there are scintillations which bear the likeness of 
stars, but which are nothing more than luminous 
vapours. Again, other poets grow and strengthen 
into excessive strength from an unpromising 
childhood. In the physical world HercuteEs the 
man is a perfect realization of HercuEs the boy 
crushing the envenomed snakes. In the intel- 
lectual world Byron, the hero of the liberty of 
Greece, is scarcely retraceable to the “ scribbling 
lord” of Newstead Abbey. Such are the very 
doubtful signs and significations of early poetical 
efforts that the astutest critic is often deceived. 
Barry Cornwat_, undoubtedly great as he is, 
did not fulfil the budding promise of his spring. 
“There is no art to find the mind’s construction 
in the face,” SHAKSPEARE says, and as a parallel, 
there seems to be no surer art to discover by a 
first poem the ultimate power of a poet. 

In comparing Mr. Atrorp’s early and late 
poems, we observe less evidence of increase or 
decline than is observable in many excellent 
poets. Our recollection of Mr. Atrorp is, that 
his poems were always vigorous, generally beau- 
tiful, and his latest inspirations, saddened and 
tearful as they are with the “Memories of the 
Dead,” are vigorous and beautiful still. Mr. 
AL¥ForD is a genuine poet, if by such is meant 
one who leads the mind through the holiness of 
domestic life and human sympathies, into the 
wondrous harmony of the vallies and the hills, 
keeping it innocent by a love of ail that Gop has 
created. Peace with him is not a shadow, nor 
that ghostly impalpability which it is to worldly 
men who pant after it in vain, but he finds it 

——JIn the quiet tone 
Of voices that I love, 


By the flickering of a twilight fire, 
And in a leafless grove. 


The deep love of nature apparent in Mr. 
ALrForp reminds us of Worpswonrtu in his best 
mood, for we are far from comparing our author 
with WorpswortuH’s inanity, or his sonorous 
egotisms. Worpswortn seems to us to connect 
himself with inanimate objects rather by the 
habit of love, than by spontaneous emotion. In 
his later years it was evident that his tenderness 
for nature was proportioned by the belief that he 
was “Nature’s Poet;” what Nature taught him 
he thought he made ample compensation for by 
introducing her to his friends and admirers. Mr. 
ALForD, on the contrary, is wholly unpretending, 
and self is secondary to the sentiment he ad- 
vances. While his pictures are flushing with a 
youthful glow of enthusiasm they are always 
unobtrusive. Here is an example of which 
Worpswortu might have been proud. Speaking 
of the eternal rocks, he says: 


The mighty men 
Of ages gone have passed beneath your crests, 
And cast an upward look, and ye have grown 
Into their being, and been created part 
Of the great Mind; and of your influence some 
Hath passed into the thoughts that live and burn 
Through all the ages of the peopled world. 
Your presence hath been fruitful to my soul 
Of mighty lessons; whether inland far 
Ye lift your jutting brows from grassy hills, 
Or on the but of some great promontory 
Keep guard aguinst the sleepless siege of waves. 
Once I remember, when most visible light 
Shone from you on my spirit—’twas an eve, 
In fall of summer, when the weaker births 
Of the great forest change their robes of green ; 
On such an eve, I climbed into a nook 
Bowered with leaves, and canopied with crags 
On the loved border of the western shore. 
Over the topmost cliff the horned moon, 
Not eight days old, shone mildly ; under foot 
The mighty ocean rolled its multitude 
Of onward crowding ridges, that with crash 
Of thunder broke upon the jutting rocks ; 
And in the northern sky, where not an hour 
The day had sunk, a pomp of tempest clouds 
Passed wildly onward over the calm lines 
Of the hue of faded sunset. Wearily 
Sighed the thick oaks upon the seaward steep, 
And the melancholy sea-birds wailed aloft, 
Now poised in the mid-air, now with swift sweep 
Descending ; and again on balaneed wings, 
Hovering, or whecling dismally about, 
With short importunate cry. 


But ye the chief, 
Trees, that along our pleasant native slope, 
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Pendant with clustering foliage, in the light 
Of parting evening sleep most peacefully, 
Gathering to the eye your separate heads 
Into a dark and misty mass of green ; 

Ye can bear witness how with constant care 
I mourned your tribute to the autumn winds, 

And hailed with you the sweet return of spring, 

And watched with fondest care the tender green ;— 

Ye sleep the winter through, and burst abroad 

In the morning of the year, and sweetest songs 
Sound through your arbours all the happy May, 

Till callow broods take wing, and summer's sun 
Darkens the tender green upon the leaf; 

And then ye stand majestic, glorying 
In s* ‘rength of knotted trunk and branches vast, 

Daring the noonday heat, that withers up 
The orchis-flower and fox-glove at your feet, 

Save where your mighty shadows gloomily 
Recline upon the underlying sward. 

I looked upon you when the April moon 
Sprinkled your forms with lizht, and the dewball lay 
All night upon the branch—listening each year 

When the first breeze might stir your boughs new-clothed, 

Or when tiie rain all through the summer-day 

Fell steadily upon the leaves. 


The pictorial descriptions in the volume before 
us, often swell into a solemn grandeur. The 
metaphors, as occasion requires, increase in 
stature and comprehension. This is strongly 
marked in Mr. ALrorn’s “ Hymn to the Sea.” As 
no subject is more used than this, so no subject 
requires more power to treat it successfully. The 
“unbounded sea” is answerable for some of the 
worst verses ever penned, and some of the 
sublimest and best. Byron’s and Barry Corn- 
WALL’s “ Address tothe Ocean,” areas grand as 
the ocean itself in its calm or its wrath. The 
same full and majestic swing, the same upheaving 
of awakened powers belong to the poems, as they 
belong to the surging billows which the poets 
apostrophized. Mr. Atrorp’s “Hymn to the 
Sea” may stand beside these remarkable poems, 
and not disgrace its lofty companions. From the 
selections before us, it is difficult to select, as the 
whole have been gathered with great care, and a 
refined taste. As Mr. Atrorp has been so long 
before the public, some of his poetical works 
having reached a second edition, and as almost all 
the poems now under notice are reprints, we need 
not enter into a minute analysis of the merits of 
the author. His merit are very considerable, and 
we unhesitatingly place him on the réle of genius, 
a distinction which we are always proud to ac- 
knowledge. 

HYMN TO THE SEA. 
Who shall declare the secret of thy birth, 
Thou old companion of the circling earth ? 
And having reached with keen poetic sight 

Ere beast or happy bird 

Through the vast silence stirred, 
toll back the folded darkness of the primal night ? 


Corruption-like, thou teemedst in the graves 
Of mouldering systems, with dark weltering waves 
Troubling the peace of the first mother's womb ; 
Whose ancient awful form, 
With inly-tossing storm, 
Unquiet heavings kept—a birth-place and a tomb. 


Till the life-giving Spirit moved above 
The face of the waters, with creative love 
War.ning the hidden seeds of infant light: 
What time the mighty word 
Through thine abyss was heard, 
And swam from out thy deeps the young day heavenly bright 


Thou and the earth, twin-sisters, as they say, 
In the oid prime were fashioned in one day ; 
And the ‘efore thou delightest evermore 
With her to lie and play 
The summer hours away, 
Curling thy loving ripples up her quiet shore. 


She isa mazried matron long ago, 
With nations at her side; her milk doth flow 
Each year: but thee no husband dares to tame ; 
Thy wild will is thine own, 
Thy sole and virgin throne — 
Thy mvod is ever changing—thy resolve the same. 


Sunlight and moonlight minister to thee :— 
O'er the broad circle of the shoreless sea 
Heaven’s two great lights for ever set and rise ; 
While the round vault above, 
Tn vast and silent love, 
Is gazing down upon thee with his hundred eyes. 


All night thou utterest forth thy solemn moan, 
Counting the weary minutes all alone ; 
Then in the morning thou dost calmly lie, 
Deep blue, ere yet the sun 
His day-work hath begun, 
Under the opening windows of the golden sky. 


Tke Spirit of the Mountain looks on thee 
Over an hundred hills; quaint shadows fice 
Across thy marbled mirror ; brooding lie 
Storm-mists of infant cloud, 
With a sight-baffling shroud 
Mantling the grey-blue islands in the western sky. 


Sometimes thou liftest up thine hands on high 
Into the tempest cloud that blurs the sky, 
Holding rough dalliance with the fitful blast, 
Whose stiff breath, whistling shrill, 
Pierces with deadly chill 
The wet crew feebly clinging to their shattered mast. 


Foam-white along the border of the shore 





While o'er the pebbly ridges slowly glide 
Cloaked figures, dim and grey, 
Through the thick mist of spray, 

Watchers for some struck vessel in the boiling tide. 


Daughter and darling of remotest eld— 
Time’s childhood and Time’s age thou hast beheld; 
His arm is feeble, and his eye is dim: 
He tells old tales a gain— 
He wearies of long pain :— 
Thou art as at the first: thou journeyedst not with him. 





Poetry. Sacred and Profane. 


London: 


By Joun Wricut. 
Longman and Co. 


THERE is an anomaly in this book, as strange as 
it is impolitic. The author, in a long preface, 
endeavours to write down the fame of Worps- 
WorTH with such hearty determination that he 
fails from the very excess of his condemnations. 
If Mr. Wrigurt thinks that his own verses will 
be enhanced because he has the courage to cudgel 
the poet of Rydal Mount, he commits one of 
those eggregious blunders which leaves courage 
the poorer from the contest. The redoubtable 
Qurxorte’s retreat from the windmills added no 
laurels to his prodigal bravery. ‘To say the least, 
Mr. Wrieurt has acted with extreme bad taste, 
because the fact of dragging Worpswortn into 
his preface, is as extraneous as it is ungenerous. 
There are graver and weightier objections to be 
urged against Mr. Wricur; his position is 
utterly false and untenable. We will not 
attempt to defend all that Worpswortu has 


consists of little else than inelegancies.” We 
take Worpswortn for what he is, and for no 
more. We are not blind to his faults, nor would 
we be niggardly in the praise of his merits. 
Worpswortnu is strongly incongruous. His 
poems sink at times to colloquial meanness, and 
the most ludicrous images are mingled with the 
tenderest emotions. He often lacks incident, as 
in his Excursion. The classification of his poems 
is whimsical. He has little dramatic power, as 
his tragedy shows; and take him, all in all, he is 
too metaphy sical to win a certain, or at least a 
speedy, popularity. But the other side of the 
picture is as rosy as the first blush of morning. 
How strongly the canvas reflects his natural 
beauties, and his broad humanities! What un- 
ostentatious grandeur, out of which are ever rising 
the forms of liberty and patriotism, lives in his 
immortal sonnets. Who, excepting Mitton, has 
ever shown the same elegance and strength in the 
compass of fourteen lines? With what a gorgeous 
delineation does Tintern Abbey burst through 
his muse! When he forgets his own theory regard- 
ing colloquial themes, how fairly his strong wing 
unfolds itself with the sunshine and the sub- 
limity of the mountains! Yet, Mr. Wricut can 
see in Worpswortn, nothing but “ pitiful ex- 
pedients to identify himself” with the possession 
of imagination. He believes, or at least asserts, 
that the “patronage conferred on WorpswortH 
was a national misfortune.” 

If such was the case, we protest against Mr. 
Wricut receiving the patronage of Lord Joun 
tUSSELL or any other minister whatsoever. 


selected really beautiful and touching verses from 
Worpswonrtn, and represented them as utterly 
worthless. Verily, Mr. Wricut has a wrong 
judgment. We ask our readers if the following 
is such pitiful stuffas Mr. Wriaur would have 
us believe? 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Lesides the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom tliere were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 
A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eve, 
—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 
She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
3ut she is in her grave, and, oh! 
The difference to me! 
We have looked in vain through the heavy 
volume before us, but can find nothing like this, 


is too sacred, and lies too deep to be represented | 
by inflated words. Again, we do not see any- 
thing unskilful or ridiculous in the following 
simile by Worpswortu: 

I kissed his cheek before he died ; 

And when his breath was fled, 

I raised, while kneeling by his side, 

His hand :—it dropped like lead. 
With all respect to Mr. Wricut’s great critical 
acumen, we assert that this verse 1s painfully 





Thine onward-leaping billows plunge and roar; 


natural, and the simile perfect, yet not mean 


written, but we indignantly deny that “his verse | 


Unfortunately for his credit, Mr. Wricur has | 


so simply beautiful, so full of that feeling which | 





from its familiarity. How completely the fall of 
that heavy lead-like hand, exhibits the stern work 
of death! How completely it extinguishes the 
last glimmer of hope! Mr. Wricur had acted 
wisely to have stopped with his censure of 
Worpswortn’s use of this simile, without sug- 
gesting an invidious comparison by showing how 
he employs it. In his poem, The E gle, he shows 
how that same vulgar “lead” may be dispensed 
with, or refined. 

Then collapsing he drops 

Like a plummet, nor stops 

To evade the recoil. 





This may be an example of exquisite taste, but 
it surely is no example of a_ perfect simile. 
Worpswortn’s is more poetically correct; and 
its force lies in this, that the object represented, 
and the object representing, are alike incapable 
of volition. Passing from the preface, the 
rhyming propensity of Mr. Wricuris called into 
exercise, to place Worpswortn in the most 
ridiculous light. His “pastimes with the late 
poet Laureate,” is a pitiful performance, and a 
waste of time and expense. His desire, and 
persistency to damage what he cannot improve, 
is amusingly evident. Surely SuaksPEARE must 
have anticipated the advent of Mr. Wricut when 
he wrote “It is easier to teach twenty what were 
best to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
follow your own teaching.” 

If Worpswortu could ever have been guilty 
| of writing what we are about to quote, and the 
book is half full of similar twaddle, then his 
patronage would have been a national misfortune 
indeed. 

A PRESCRIPTION FOR A CONSUMPTION. 
My dear Miss Leveson, your cough 
Appears so terribly distressing,— 
Fish-oil you take not half enough, 
Nor use aright the local dressing. 


Do take a larger dose of one, 

Nor disregard the rubefacient ; 
That thus I may rely upon 

The full concurrence of my patient. 
Eat, though in a repining mood, 

Nor cultivate a taste capricious, 
But banquet on the simplest food, 

As if it were the most delicious. 
As early as you can retire 

To rest, at this inclement season, 
And let it be your sole desire 

To grow alike in strength and reason. 


After this poetical prescription we may expect 
a poetical cookery book. Here is another sample 
of exquisite taste, for which the author deserves, if 
he has not received, a gold medal from the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 


In the course of my rambles along the division 
Apportioned to pigs, irrespective of size, 

I marvelled to find that the judges’ decision 
Had awarded three black ones a liberal prize. 


So totally void were the subjects of hair, 
Or bristle, and being, moreover, as big as 
Some others that often lie equally bare, 
I thought that at first they were litile fat niggers. 


But not to dilate in the manner of spleen 

Or the softness they yielded throughout to the touch, 
A critic would say they had not enough lean 

And would instantly therefore denounce them as such. 





The favour I then in conelusion would ask 
Of the party to whom | am taught to defer, 
Is their gracious reply to the following task, 
That in trouble to them I may ever refer. 


What reason have they for adopting, in beef 
The flesh, before fat, as if haply mistaken, 

While attaching importance, as clearly the chief 
Of them do, to the motto of all fat in bacon. 


We must beg the indulgence of our readers for 
the above extracts, but in strict justice to Worps- 
WORTH, we were bound to quote them in order to 
show the value of Mr. Wricnt’s critical judg- 
ment. The same truth applies to pseudo critics, 
as to pseudo reformers:—It is easier to destroy 
than to create, it is easier to strike down than to 
build up. The most splendid temple ever com- 
pleted by genius and mechanical skill, may be 
razed by an ignorant mob, or destroyed piecemeal 
by the rude hammer of a mason’s boy. 








MISCELLAN EOUS. 


| City Men and City Mines. The City; or the 
Physiology of London Business; with Sketches on 
"Change and at the Coffee Houses. London: 
Groombridge. 

The City is, in itself, a world, having a race of 

frequenters (they cannot be called inhabitants), 

with manners, thoughts, pursuits, interests, cus- 

toms, and even a linguage peculiar to itself, and 

differing altogether from the greater, but less 


| 
| 
| influential, world of the metropolis without the 
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gates, which revolves about the City world some- 
what as the ring of Saturn about the planet—of 
it, and yet apart from it—another, yet the same. 
The most curious feature of this phenomenon is 





on the other hand, a Bear is he who speculates for a 
fall. The Bull would, for instance, buy 100,000/. Con- 
sols for the account, with the object of selling them 
again during the intervening period at a higher price. 


the fact that the same persons who compose this | The Bear, on the contrary, would sell the 100,000/. 


unique City world also form a part of the Me- 
tropolitan world, being, in the passage to and fro, 
transformed, and retransformed from City men 
into ordinary men immediately upon crossing 
Temple Bar, or any other boundary of the magic 
circle. 


A faithful and graphic description of this world 


within a world cannot but be interesting, and it 
is somewhat strange that it has not found an 
artist before. 
has produced it at last for the information of 
those to whom “the City” has been hitherto a 
mystery, compounded of gold and sugar hogs- 
heads, bank-notes and tallow, stock and scrip; 
and every “City man” plethoric in person and 
purse, spite of continual conflicts with inex- 
plicable “ bulls” and * bears.” 

Although a small volume, this revelation of 
City Life is full of new and curious matter. Not 
a word is wasted. Everything remarkable is 
described briefly, but graphically. The author is 


evidently very well informed upon the subject, and | 


presents a fair, impartial view of men and things. 
We have seldom read more amusing pages; and, 
certainly, they have made plain to us much that 
was before a mystery. The Stock Exchange, 
with all its rogueries, is freely exposed; we are 
introduced to Lloyd’s; the Coffee Houses are 
opened to us, with their management and fre- 
quenters, and some of the most distinguished 
men of the City are brought under review. A 
few extracts will, however, best exhibit the con- 
tents of this volume. 

Probably some of our readers may not know 
what is the meaning of a phrase often seen in the 
newspapers in relation to the Stock Exchange: 

TIME BARGAINS. 

“ Time bargains,” when properly so called, are pur- 
chases and sales of stock for future but certain fixed 
periods, regulated by the committee of the Stock 
Exchange. The supposition is, that these transactions 
originated in the business which has always been trans- 
acted in the English funds during the period in which 
the books for the transfer of stock are shut. For in- 
stance, Consols generally close about the beginning of 
June and December; that is to say, the transfer books 
at the Bank of England are shut for the space of five 
or six weeks, in order to allow time for the preparation 
of the dividend warrants, which are always paid ia the 
following months, January and July. 

It is obvious that an individual who wished to buy or 
sell that particular stock during the period referred to, 
would be unable to effect his object; hence, in order to 
secure the price of the day, he buys or sells the stock 


“for the opening;” that is, for actual transfer on the | 


day when the transfer books are reopened. The only 
disadvantage is the slight delay that is occasioned to 
the transfer of the stock, or the payment of the money 
to the individual in question. This mode of doing 


business is quite legitimate, and in no degree partakes | 


of the nature of gambling; but the practice has given 
rise to operations of the greatest magnitude, founded, 
not on actual necessities, but solely on speculation; and 
the method having been found convenient at one period, 
has been continued on subsequent occasions without, 
however, possessing the same pretext for its adoption. 
Periodical dates have consequently been fixed upon 
by the committee, similar to the “opening,” at intervals 
of about four weeks, as far as Consols are concerned, 
and at intervals of a fortnight as far as concerns shares 
and foreign stocks. On these settling-days are arranged 
and adjusted all the bargains made during the preceding 


four weeks for that particular day; those jobbers who | 


sold stock having to deliver it, on the one hand, and 
those who bought stock having to accept and pay for 
it, on the other. But with the majority of the specu- 
lators the matter is quite different; their bargains have 
been purely of a gambling nature, based upon their 
anticipations of a rise or fall in the securities in which 
they deal during the six weeks that intervene between 
each settling-day. So whatever differences may exist 


between the price at which a party commenced his | 
. : a aoe | 
speculation and that at which he finally closed, it is settled | 


—must be settled—on these important days; and his 


operations not having, most likely, been confined to the | 


same jobbers, but having been effected with several, 
it becomes necessary to balance them with the parties 
concerned. 

Or of these still more familiar titles— 

“BULL” AND “BEAR.” 

The technicalities of “Bull” and “ Bear,” though 
often met with, may not perhaps be generally under- 
stood. A Bull is one who speculates for a rise; whereas, 


Thanks, however, to the pen that | 


| stock (which, however, he does rot possess,) for the 
| same time, with the view of buying them in and 
| balancing the transaction, at a lower price than that at 
| which he originally sold them. 


A fluctuation of half 
| per cent. during “an account” would procure a profit, 
| or entail a loss, on such a speculation, of 500/. If 
Consols fall, the Bull finds himself on the wrong side 
| of the hedge; and if they rise, the poor Bear is com- 
| pelled to buy in his stock at a sacrifice of some extent. 

Here is a personage peculiar to the City, but, 
practically, one of its most important and useful 
habitués. 

THE “CITY ARTICLE” WRITER. 

Another class of persons who make the North and 
South American Cofiee-house their head-quarters, not 
| only for intelligence, but also in some respects as a daily 
| residence, and thus attract around a vast and useful 
| circle of acquaintance, are what are usually termed 
the “ City correspondents” of the morning and evening 
press. 

These are the parties who furnish the important 
article appearing in the papers of the fluctuations and 
transactions in the stock markets, accompanied with 
remarks on the aspect of business affairs, and extracts 
of news which they may consider of interest to the 
commercial public. The service they have done the 
country, in connection with foreign loan transactions 
and other subjects which legitimately come within the 
scope of their pen, has been admitted both in and out of 
the Legislature. They do not confine themselves to the 
| North and South American for the news they give their 
readers, but visit the other establishments in the City, 
for the purpose of making their selections, as the arrival 
of vessels may bring intelligence. They are generally 
men of sound education, possessing a knowledge of two 
or three modern languages, which is found exceedingly 
useful in the examination of the Continental and other 
papers that come under their notice. 

Two or three of the “ City-article” writers have 
separate oftices, paid for by the proprietors of the jour- 
nals with which they are connected, and here their 
friends visit them, and communicate what news or in- 
formation they may wish to impart; and under such 
circumstances these gentlemen merely visit the coffee- 
houses for the material they desire to collect. 

The great thing the City-article writers, or “ corres- 
pondents,” as they designate themselves, have to guard 
against, is the admission of spurious or exaggerated 
information, which some of the more daring and adven- 
turous of the speculators will endeavour to palm upon 
them, to serve their own course of dealing, whether in 
the funds, railway shares, or produce. In very few 
cases have such attempts been known to succeed, and 
then only when the communications have been made in 
a manner to baffle the vigilance of the experienced eye 
under whose examination they have passed. 

If any of our readers could get an introduction to the 
subseription-room of the North and South American, 
they would find, about a quarter past four in the after- 
noon, when the evening journals come out, two or three 
knots of gossipers, which would surely include two or 
three of the individuals who have the weight and burden 
of this duty on their shoulders. At a later hour, and 
after the bustle and heat of the day were over, they 
| would find, quietly seated at one of the side tables, a 
person very deeply engaged in writing upon small slips 
| of paper, which they might consider an absurd employ- 

ment, were they not informed that such is the modus 


operandi of the City-article collater, who about that | 


hour furnishes his matter, with the latest quotations of 
stocks and railway shares, and is preparing it for 
despatch to the printing-office of his journal. 

‘These persons have numerous sources of information, 
which never fail to provide them with material to 
instruct or inform the public on some topic of interest, 
throughout the three hundred and twelve days of the 
year. The whole of the time of the individual who 
devotes himself to this duty is required for his work; 
and though, even from the highest to the lowest of the 
class, the remuneration is good, it nevertheless must be 
confessed small in comparison with the wealth of the 
circles in which they move. 

The attendance of the City-article writer may be said 
to be from eleven a.m. till about. seven p.m.; and there- 
fore if he secures one hour's indulgerice after the mer- 
| chant or broker, on his arrival at business, he compen- 
sates for it by a postponed departure, as it seldom or 
ever occurs that he actually commences his labour till 
after they leave. He is mostly occupied in the early 
part of the day with getting up his information, and 
watching the fluctuation of the funds; and at the close 
of ’Change it is that his work really begins in earnest. 
| This is the case, so far as regards the writers for the 
| morning papers. 














The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for 1852, including all the titled 
classes. ‘Twelfth year. By Cuantes R. Don, Esq. 
Author of “The Parliamentary Companion,’ &c. 
London: Whittaker aud Co. 

Mr. Dop destroys all chance of a competitor in his 

particular domain, by making his book as complete as 

industry, and accuracy, and facts will admit of. His 
list has hitherto contained all the information which 
any one is likely to need, respecting peers, baronets, 
privy councillors, bishops, Lords of the Courts of Ses- 
sion, and every person bearing the courtesy titles of 
lord, lady, or honourable. In the present year’s volume 

Mr. Dop has added to his immense store of facts a 

statement of the birthplace of each titled person, the 

names, &c. of the widows of knights, and descriptions 
of some ninety notables who were not the possessors of 
titles when the last year’s volume appeared. Thus, of 

Sir WiiL1AM Paxton, and his fortunate coadjutors in 

the erection of the Crystal Palace, full information is 

given. Notwithstanding the increase in matter, Mr. 

Dop has wisely abstained from increasing the bulk or 

the price of his book. ‘The editor has attained to 

perfection in the brevity of his phrases, and the printer 
in the beauty and compactness of his typography. 





Memorials from Ben Rhydding: concerning the Place, 

its People, its Cures. London: C. Gilpin. 
Ben Ruyppine is the name of a Hydropathic Esta- 
blishment in Yorkshire, at which the author of this 
work has been sojourning. The object of his visit was 
to get cured of a disease which had been growing on 
him for many years. From the narrative, confused and 
pompous though it is, we learn that the author did get 
well, and that he then visited all the delightful 
spots in the neighbourhood. The purpose of the book 
seems to be to convey to the reader a notion of the 
efficacy, and the mode of the water treatment, and of 
the beauties of Ben Rhydding and the surrounding 
country. It fails in both. A more pretentious guide 
book we have not met with; and of all the Hydropathic 
literature we have seen this is the mosf confused, and 
confusing production. 


A Ritual and Illustrations of Freemasonry, and the 
Orange and Odd Fellow Societies. By a Traveller 
in the United States. Sixth thousand. Shebbeare: 
Thorne. London: Partridge and Oakey. 

Tus little work is evidently intended to be less sys- 
tematic than inclusive. It gives all the information 
that can be collected respecting the usages, forms, and 
traditions of freemasonry, and it contains also a key of 
the Phi Betta Kappa, and an account of the kid- 
napping and murder of William Morgan, who divulged 
the usages of freemasons. A large number of hiero- 
glyphical looking engravings are also added. That 
the present edition is the sixth, proves that the book 
has found numerous readers, if not admirers. 





The Church Education Directory for 1852. London: 
National Society’s Depository. 

Tue information in this Almanac is varied, and will be 

useful to clergymen and others connected with national 

or parochial schools. It lacks an almanac, and without 

this is deticient as a work of reference for the year. 





Who's Who in 1852. Edited by C. If. Oaxgs, M.A. 
London: Baily, Brothers. 

Tue additions and alterations which 1851 has brought 

about are duly noted in this little volume, which is a 

compact and complete office reference book. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT 
BOOKS. 


The Pathway of the Fawn. 
Year. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 
National Illustrated Library. 

A New Year's TALE, the love-story of an artist, in the 
telling of which the authoress has caught the poetry 
and the pathos of the German land in which the scene 
is laid. Mrs. Hervey has introduced some charming 
poetry, and the pencil of G. H Tomas has adorned 
the volume with no less than twelve illustrations of 
great merit, and which of themselves tell the story to 
the eye. The taste of the binder has been employed in 
covering it with a dress of white and gold, most 
tempting to those who are seeking appropriate presents 
for the season, and this one offers the further advantage 
that the beauty of the outside is even surpassed by the 
beauty within. 





A Tale of the New 
Office of the 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Westminster Review appears under new auspices, 
and with promise of new claims upon public patronage. 
As our readers were informed some time since, it has 
passed into the possession, and, we believe, is under the 
Editorship, of Mr. Joun Cuapmay, the publisher. In 
an elaborate address it states the principles on which it 
is tobe conducted, principles which have not ourapproval, 
and must have our uncompromising opposition, but 
which, if temperately put forth, will not induce us to do 
injustice to literary merit, or to deny whatever ability 
may be displayed in their exposition. The prospectus 
talks of progress, but it means the support of the 
rationalism which has been imported from Germany, 
and of which Mr. Cuapmay’s establishment is pre- 
eminently the distributor. The present number sustains 
the promise of the advertisement. It opens with a 
timely article on Representative Reform, which supplies 
the facts and materials for argument and opinion in the 
approaching struggle. This is followed by a light and 
graceful paper on “Shell Fish, their ways and works.” 
“ The Relation between Employers and Employed” is the 
theme of the fourth article, and it very temperately 
deals with a very difficult question. It is quite unex- 
ceptionable. (Queen EvizAberu is zealously vindicated 
in the paper on “ Mary Stuart.” A biographical essay 
on “ Julia von Kriidener,” “ The Ethies of Christendom” 
and “ Political Questions, and Parties in France,” are 
severally treated with much acumen and _ ability. 
Pleasing thought is engaged upon The Westminster. 
There is no brilliancy to attract, but there is much to 
amuse and much to inform. A new feature is a series 
of articles onthe Current Literature of England, America, 
Germany, and France. The first number of Mr. 
CuarMAn’s enterprise is full of promise. 

The Eclectic Review for January, discusses a topic 
which the faculty systematically shun, and the public 
are not over-anxious about—Homeopathy. But the 
writer aims rather to convey an exposition of facts 
established, and of practice tested, than to argue for 
the reasonableness or otherwise of the theories which 
Homeopathy involves. As a cautious and impartial 
resumé of the subject, this paper excels any we have 
met with. Lieutenant Wa.pote’s “ Ansayrii” is 
noticed at considerable length, as are also FRANcIs's 
“ History of Railways,” and Dr. HAnna’s “ Memoirs of 
Chalmers.” The political articles are, “ The Man- 
chester School of Politics,” and “A Page of French 
History,” and, beside brief notices, there are papers on 
“The works of John Robinson,” and the “Memoir of 
Bishop Stanley.” 

The Dublin University Magazine. This ably-con- 
ducted periodical commences the new year with an 
excellent number. JoNATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY 
presents us with one of his inimitable papers. ‘“ The 
Saint of the Long Robe,” a humorous poem, is in 
the Ingoldsby style. Mr. McCarrity’s poetical con- 
tributions are exquisitely beautiful. “ Memoirs of 
Royal and Illustrious Ladies” will be found both useful 
and entertaining. There are, a review of WARREN’s 
“Lily and the Bee;” a memoir of Sir James E. Ten- 
NENT, with a likeness; a review of “DisRAELI’s 
Bentinck,” and many other papers of considerable merit. 

The Gentleman's Magazine and Historical Review for 
January, has, among its many interesting contributions, 
a valuable one on Joun JEWEL, Bishop of Salisbury, 
in the sixteenth century. There are also a continuation 
of the attractive series on Uticn Von Hutren. “Dr. 
Chalmers as a Professor,” “ Pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land,” and Mr. Wricut'’s “ Wanderings of an Anti- 
quary” deserve attention. Syxtvanus Urpan’s “ Cor- 
respondence” contains, as usual, many facts, and new 
illustrations of facts, that will be welcomed by the 
antiquarian and the student of history. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. By 
Various Writers; Edited by WiiiraAm Smiru, LL.D. 
Part I. Dr. Smrru is well qualified to superintend the 
compilation of an Ancient Geography, for such this 
work will be. He purposes to include even scriptural 
names, and to make his work as comprehensive and 
accurate as his immense resources enable him. He 
promises that it will not be confined to a barren descrip- 
tion of the geography of countries and of the sites of 
places; but will also include an account of the political 
history, both of countries and of cities. An attempt 
will likewise be made to trace, as far as possible, the 
history of the more important buildings of the cities, 
and to give an account of their present condition, 
wherever they still exist. Numerous illustrations of the 
plans of cities, districts, battles, &c., and of coins, will 
be introduced, and at the close of the work “ An Histo- 
rical Atlas of Ancient Geography” will be added. As 
well as we can judge, the execution of the work is fully 
equal to the subject, and when completed it will be a 
valuable addition to Dr. Smrrn’s “Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” and his “ Biography and Mythology.” The 
part before us comprises from “ Abacaenum” to Anac- 


The Biographical Magazine. Edited by J. Pass- 
MORE Epwarps. No.1, January. A good Biogra- 
phical Encyclopedia would be a boon—but it would be 
an almost endless work. A monthly magazine of fifty 
pages cannot be equal to the requirements of such a 
work in point of space. And were it so, Mr. Epwarps’s 
editorship would ill suffice for the seriousness, caution, 
and accuracy that would be required to make it trust- 
worthy. We judge of the whole by a single specimen. 
We have read carefully through the “Biography of 
Louis Napoleon,” and which is placed first in the 
number before us, and we pronounce it to be deficient 
in style and in matter. It is rather a political essay 
than a biography, is illogical, and teems with bad 
English. We give a specimen of its rant and reason- 
ing, but we should first observe that no other reference 
is made to Louis NapPoueon’s coup d'etat, than that 
contained in this extract: —‘ Meanwhile the emperor's 
nephew has, in the late most reckless blows of despotism, 
been trying to play his uncle’s part, in order that he 
may speedily recover his uncle’s imperial sceptre. A 
greater crime than that which, in so doing, he has | 
committed, was never perpetrated in any country or in | 
any age, Slaughter and universal suffrage!—a | 
silenced press!—wholesale incarceration !—massacred | 

| 





thousands in the metropolis!—one-third of the depart- 
ments under military law!—Jesuitism triumphant!— | 
a down-trodden nation! Such are the means, and such 
the immediate results, of the assertion on the part of 
this ambitious tyrant, of his long-cherished Napoleon 
projects. In the back ground of these infamous pro- 
ceedings, is a more powerful mind and a more iron will 
than the Dictator’s. But the wicked spirit, however 
potent, will not be able to prevail. Speedily may it 
perish!” Now we ask the editor of this work why he 
did not specify and describe the act of December 2, and 
why write of “the late most reckless blows of despot- 
ism,” without stating what these blows were, and on 
whom, and for what purpose, they were inflicted ? 
Readers of biographies seek for facts—and facts are 
just the things which the biographer of Lovis 
NAPOLEON does not condescend to give. The above 
extract does not impart the facts on which it is a | 
commentary; and the language of this commentary 
is very unsuited to impartial biography. 

The Poetic Review, for January, is good in design, 
and, for a first number, well executed. The aim of the 
work is thus stated by the editor: —* It will show the | 
philosophy of poetry, and the poetry of philosophy; 
and thereby aim at the cultivation of the beautiful and 
true, and the development of the essential beauty and 
spirituality of life. And it will do this not merely by 
giving a variety of original poetry, reviews of all the 
principal new poetical works published, and sketches of, | 
and essays on, living and dead poets, but, by showing 
the poetry of nature and of man, in its various aspects 
and manifestations, independent of rhythm or rhyme, | 
elaborated epics, or tender sonnets.” Large numbers of 
extracts from the popular poets of the day are given, 
and they are occasionally connected by a commentary, | 
which is sometimes critical and sometjmes explanatory. 

Chamber's Pocket Miscellany. Vol. I. This little | 
serial is a supplementary CHAMBeRs’s Journal, and 
contains tales and narratives, and light reading in other 
forms, that have been omitted from the larger journal, 
or that appeared in it long ago, and are, therefore, now 
out of print. Its small size, clear type, and low price, | 
make it an admirable railway serial. There are one 
hundred and ninety pages for sixpence! 

Kidd's London Journal, for January, comes recom- 
mended to us by the fame of the author as a naturalist. 
Herein he has collected much to amuse and instruct. 
Naturalists are invited to make his journal their organ, | 
and, judging from the specimen before us, we believe | 
they will find it a valuable assistant in their studies 
and researches. In our division of Natural History 
will be found a curious anecdote, which we extract from 
this promising work. 

The British Journal, for January, is another new | 
candidate. It is, in fact, a reduced “ monthly,’— 
reduced in the number of its pages and the price. For | 
sixpence, thirteen readable contributions are given, and 
among the contributors are FRANK FAIRLEGH, | 
CHARLES SwAin, MARY CowpDEN CLARKE, FRANCES 
3nowN, Mrs. CosTeLio, and several less celebrated 
names. We wish the undertaking success. 

The Portrait Gallery. Yart I. A republication 
of a work originally produced under the superinten- 
dence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful | 
Knowledge, and contains brief Biographies as well as 
Portraits of distinguished men. It will be completed 
in twenty-four half-a-crown monthly parts. Part I. | 
contains DANTE, PrrRARCH, Boccaccio, WicLIF, 
Cuaucer, Lorenzo ve Mepicr, and Cardinal 
XIMENES. 

The Garden Companion and Florist’s Guide for 
January, contains descriptions of favourite and new | 
flowering plants, and the history and account of the 





torium.” 


best mode of cultivating them. Two coloured plates 


are to accompany each part, and in this we have “ The 
Erica” and “The Pompone Chrysanthemums,” besides 
large woodcuts. 

The Companion Shakspere. No. 1, (CHARLES 
Knigut.) A cheap reprint of SHAKSPERE’s works, 
with numerous notes, and some few outline illustrations. 

| The number before us contains the whole of “King 
| John,” is printed on small octavo, and is sold for six- 
| pence! 

Half-Hours of English History, selected and illus- 
trated by CHARLEs Knicur. Part VIII. 

National Edition of Knight's Pictorial Shakspere. 
Part XXIX. 

The Imperial Cyclopedia. Part X. These are 
continuations of works by Mr. Kyiaut, whose par- 
ticular excellences we have frequently pointed out. 

Cyclopedia of Useful Arts. Part V. contains an 
excellent article on Bridges, and the illustrations are 
profuse. 

The British Gazetteer. Parts XXXI., XXXIL, and 
XXXIII., bring this useful work to a completion. 

Hogg's Instructor for January furnishes a carefully 


| written sketch of “ Neilgow,” and a tolerable portrait of 
| the musician; and besides some twenty other articles 


and sketches, and scraps, there is a continuation of Dr 
QuinceEy’s “ Sketch from Childhood.” 

The Scottish Magazine and Churchman’s Review, for 
January, has anangry and severe criticism of GAVAzz1's 
sayings and doings; and a friendly review of the High 
Church letters of “ D, C. L.” 

The Country House. (The Piggery.) By W.C.L. 
Martin. London: C. Knight. An excellent number 
of a valuable series. It treats of the hog as a domestic 
animal, of the general management of swine, and of the 
diseases of swine. There are numerous illustrations. 

A Narrative of the Kafr War of 1850-51. By 
R. GopLtonton and Epwarp Irvine. _ Illustrated. 
Part Il. This part takes the narrative up at the period 
of the escape of Sir H. Smirxn from Fort Cox, and 
concludes with an account of the ‘eseape of Mr. W. 
MASTERS. 





In the second numberof Kidd’s London Journal of 
Natural History, noticed elsewhere, there is so remark- 
able an anecdote given of the affection of a dog for a 
kitten (of recent oceurrence,) that it well deserves record. 
Annesed is the anecdote we refer to: —“ A Dog's Attach- 
ment for a Kitten; a Remarkable Fact——Your paper 
holds out such direct encouragement for people who 
have any curious facts to relate, to relate them, that I 


| feel a pleasure in sending you the annexed particulars, 


The dog and cat are both living, and I should indeed 
be happy to show them to any of your readers whose 
faith in my narrative may be ‘ weak.’ A few months 
since, a favourite cat of mine had three kittens. Deem- 


| ing one sufficient for preservation, the other two were 


drowned. When the kitten was about three days old, 
my terrier, christened by my (little girl, ‘Rover’ 
(although of the female sex), paid marked attention to 
it. First, she went up and smelt the basket, as dogs 
will do, to reconnoitre; then she jumped into the basket, 
side by side with the cat, and ‘nestled down’ with the 
mother and child very cosily. The strangeness of this 
proceeding on the part of Mistress ‘ Rover,’ who, let 
me remark, had not given birth to any children of her 
own since eighteen months previously, induced me to let 
her remain some little time to see where all would end, 
The cat, however, not quite approving of this interven- 
tion in her domestic affairs, and evidently becoming 
unhappy, the dog was removed. At night, after my 
household had retired to rest, an incessant barking from 
poor ‘Rover’ told us of the anguish she endured at 
the separation. The barking was kept up till the fol- 
lowing morning. Much to our surprise, we found, on 
coming down stairs (the door having been opened by the 
servant), that ‘Rover’ had again installed herself 
guardian of the basket; and, on this occasion, she 
expelled the mother, barking furiously at her to keep 
her away, which she did all that day. At night, when 
preparing to retire, we debated what should be done in 
the matter. Humanity settled the question. Mistress 
‘Rover’ was ejected forcibly, barking furiously the 
while; and the cat was restored to her kitten. At 
night, the same occurence again took place; and next 
day we were obliged to drive the dog away, to prevent 
the kitten being starved for want of its natural 
nutriment. The most remarkable part of this com- 
munication yet remains to be told. The aftinity between 
‘Rover’ and the kitten was such, that at last the 
latter had positively produced in the furmer a supply of 
milk, which it preferred to that of its own parent! 


| Under these circumstances, we interfered no more, and 


the dog and kitten were inseparable. If the mother 


| put in a claim for “a right ” to join in a game at play, 


a quarrel was the inevitable consequence. To be brief, 
I thought it better to part with the kitten. I may truly 
say I have inflicted more pain on the wet-nurse by this 
decision, than on the mother!—T. B.” 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


PutLosopny Anp Scrence: Silvio Pellico's “ Duties” 
Flourens’ Studies on Fontenelle, Buffon and Cuvier— 
Auguste-Comte. Criticism: Jules Janin—Guizot’s 
* Shakespeare and his Time”—C. Montégut on the 
“ English Democratic novel.” History: Lamartine’s 
“ History of the Restoration”—Cheniel's Louis XIV. 
Brocraruy anp Lerrers: The “ Historical Re- 
mains and Letters of Spalatin”—Schuchardt's “ Life 
of Cranach” —Saupe's “ Schiller and his Family” — 
Correspondence between Goethe and Knebel. Frc- 
TION; Kompert’s “ Jews of Bohemia” — Karr’s 
“ Olovis Gosselin” —“ The Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
gand”—Henry Miirger's “ Pays Latin.” 

‘Pue languishing condition of metaphysics is not 

a phenomenon that will meet with much pity in 

an age like this; and indeed the “ practical man,” 

who considers them simply a “bore,” would hail 
with satisfaction their final disappearance. Yet 
the mysterious properties of mind as an essence 
and its mysterious relations to matter cannot be 
ignored even in the most practical age; and if 
they cease to be handled by the metaphysician 
they fall a prey to the material tendencies of the 
time, and are made subservient to the objects of 
the quack; witness the rise and success of sys- 
tems of Animal Magnetism and Electrobiolozy. 

3ut if metaphysics were unpractical, certainly 
ethics were not so; their aim being to purify the 
fountains of thought and feeling which, running 
over into life, become action. And where are 
ethics now? What has become not merely of the 
grave treatise on moral philosophy fit for sage to 
ponder over, but of the whole race of moral 
essays such as those with which Appison and 

Jounson pleased and corrected the eighteenth 

century? Gone beyond recovery; unless in truth 

it should ever be again discovered that the whole 
duty of man is not comprised in making money 
without getting into the police office. The only 
moral philosophers of the present day are such 
persons as the preachers of teetotalism and vege- 


tarianism, whose philosophy gets no further than | 


the stomach or the liver at most. Poor Silvio 
Pellico, the well-known author of “ My Prisons ” 
in the course of his incarceration at Spielberg, 
wrote not only that book but (like Cicero) a little 
treatise on “ Duties,” which has just been trans- 
lated into French by M. Legaud. It is amusing 
to listen to the raptures expressed by the French 
critics over Sitvio’s commonplaces, and their 
praises of the serenity and sweetness of his mild 
precepts. Much like a jaded rake in eestacies 
with the simple looks and syllabubs of the first 
country milk-maid he meets on a rural expedition 
to retrench and to recruit. 

GoertueE has reproached the French (with all 
his love for them) as lacking what he calls 
“pietat,” a quality poorly expressed by our word 
“piety.” Perhaps reverence would be nearer a 


right tendency than any other word; and a charac- | 


teristic exemplification of the truth of the great 
poet’s reproach would be the wish to which 
D’ALEMBERT gave utterance that the memory of 
the past could be annihilated, and history become 
a tabula rasa. Yet if a diligent and even inces- 
sant attempt to illustrate and celebrate the heroes 
of their literary and scientific history have any 
connection with “ pietat,” Goethe must be pro- 
nounced to be wrong in his estimate of the 
French. While the English allow their Cuavucers, 
SPENSERS, SipNEYS, MILToNs, to go without 
other illustration than that of here and there a 
dull biography or a stray essay in a magazine,— 
while the near and sterling glories of their great 
writers of the 18th century have received no more 
worthy memorials than Jounson’s Lives of the 
Poets, and Sir Water Scort’s Lives of the 
Novelists,—while for admiring appreciation of the 
Hwumes and Rospertsons and Gispons you may 
ransack in vain, the page of English criticism, to 
find it in that of VittemMars—the French in spite 
of Gorrne’s taunt, are unwearied in bringing 
out new and ever new aper¢us of the labours of 
their intellectual celebrities — and among the 
latest in this department are three able and 
modest works by M. Cuenrer, a Professor at 
Rouen:—1. Fontenelle ou de la philosophie moderne 
relativement aux sciences physiques (“ Fontenelle ; or 
Modern Philosophy considered in its relations to 
the physical sciences”); 2. Histoire des travaux 
et des weés de Buffon (“ History of the Labours 
and of the Ideas of Buffon”); 3. Histoire des 
travaux de Georges Cuvier (“ History of the Labours 
of George Cuvier)—works evidently of some con- 
siderable compass. By the way, when lately 








announcing the publication of the first volume of | edited a French translation of SuakesPEARE 


a “Cours de Politique Positive ” (Course of Posi- 


tive Politics) by Avavste Comte, we left it to | 


others more competent to criticise it. Comrr, 
although by students of philosophy here and in 
France, considered the great constructive thinker 
of the age, is, on the whole, little known in this 
country—a deficiency about to be repaired. For 
(as we hear) Miss Martineau is engaged in pre- 
paring a synopsis of his philosophy in a form 
suitable for the English public. Mr. Lampe, of 
Norfolk, now resident in Italy, a munificent 
patron of Secular Education, and one of the chief 
supporters of Mr. Cuapman’s new Westininster 
Review, supplying in this case, once more the 
needful! 

Louis Naro.eon’s coup d'état, has of course, 


The essay which it contains on “ Hamlet” has 
been allowed to appear by. way of specimen, and 


|is by no means striking or profound. 


LamartIne has bid farewell to journalism, and 
many a work of “high literature” may be ex- 
pected from him, if he be spared. Two new 
volumes have just appeared of his “ History of 


\the Restoration.” which complete the NaroLzon 


| ror’s exile to Elba and his final abdication. 


entirely changed the face of the French press, (of | 


which more hereafter), but its most amusing 


the facile princeps of French, nay of European 
feuilletonists, the incomparable JuLes Jann. It 
is in the drama, that JuLes’ inexhaustible nerve is 
chiefly expended, but he manages to make his 
theatrical feuilleton a vent for allusions to every- 
thing under the sun, in which peculiarity, indeed 
its charm chiefly consists. Shortly after the 2nd 


tragedy, including the period between the Empe- 
In 
point of writing, nothing, perhaps, from Lamar- 
TINn’s pen has equalled these two volumes— 
the style rolls along sombre and swoln, like the 
stream of circumstances it describes, and the book 
produces an impression as deeply tragic as that 
breathed from the closing scenes of “ Macbeth” 
and “Wallenstein.” Probably the work was 


1 written in anticipation of a coup d'etat, not for, 
effect was that produced on the lucubrations of | 


but against, the present Prince-President, so that 
its spirit is one of almost vindictive hostility to 
the great Emperor. But its talent is undeniable. 


| LAMARTINE has put forth all his strength in it, 
| and with success. 


of December, a feuilleton of JuLEs appeared | 


upon some insignificant drama, into which, with 
great ingenuity, he managed to cram invectives 
against tyranny and so forth, concealed in the 
Latin of Tacitus! He has got a hint since then, 
no doubt, for the grave brevity of Tacitus has 
ceased to speckle the feuilletons of the Débats. 


more than interesting essays on Contemporary 
English literature, that keep appearing in the 
| Revue des deux Mondes, arecent one, by M. Em11e 
|Montecut on “the English Democratic novel,” 
is worth a few lines of notice. _M. Monrecut 
is the reviewer of CARLYLE and Emerson in the 
Revue, 
| indifferently on literature, politics, and social 
| philosophy, and displaying in all he writes (when 
not warped by political prepossessions), a very 


| de 


Another historical work has just been pub- 
lished in France, dealing with an era very different 
from Napoveon’s: Del’ Administration de Louis 
XIV., Paprés les memoires inedits d Olivier P Ormes- 
son, por A. Cheniel, Professeur a’ ITistoire au Lycee 

touen (*The Administration of Louis XIV. 
(1661—1672,) from the unpublished Memoirs of 
Olivier d’Ormesson. By A. CueniEL, Professor 


| of History at the Lyceum of Rouen.”) OLivier 
r s 'p’OrMEsSON was a high French official in that 
Among the always interesting, and sometimes 


| 


| 


but wields a versatile pen, writing | 


'thoughtful and delicate spirit of appreciation, | 


| although on the whole to our mind, he is somewhat 
{too much of an intellectual dandy. As he has 


| chosen for specimens of the “ English Democratic | 


Novel,” Mr. Horne’s Dreamer and Worker, and 
| John Drayton, he means of course by “Demo- 
| cratic,” relating to the people, and not politically 
| propagandist. Mr. Horne’s novel, he attacks 
| with considerable asperity, chiefly because of the 
|union which it advocates between the literary 
|and the labouring classes, whereas, thinks M. 
Montecut, the man of letters should confine 
himself to “the world of mind and manners,” 
(le monde des meurs et des esprits.) Nor has he 
a high opinion of the merit of Jonn Drayton. 
And the following is his verdict on one of our 
most noted public writers. 


The most distinguished writer of the socialist tribe, 
is Mr. Thornton Hunt, editor of a communistic Journal, 
entitled The Leader. We have read some numbers of 
this Journal, and we have found the theories which :t 
promulgates, if not inoffensive at least expressed with 
such frank simplicity in their naked monstrosity, that 
without donbting the good faith of Mr. Hunt, we may 
suppose that he professes such opinions only out of 
respect to the traditions of his family. His father, the 
celebrated Leigh Hunt, founder of The Examiner, 
having been an ardent reformer, and a radical of 
the radicals (radical a Uoutrance.) Mr. Thornton 
Hunt has no doubt, supposed that he ought not to 
swerve from the track thus indicated to him, that his 
father ought to be for him, not only a model for imitation, 
but an object of emulation, that he ought not only to 
walk in his fuotsteps, but if possible, to outstrip him. 
And it is in this spirit, that he has acted. His father 
having been a radical, and an assailant of the govern- 
ment, Mr. Thornton Hunt has converted himself into a 
communist, and an assailant of society. It is not in 
France alone, that celebrated men suffer the misfortune 
of having in their sons a mirror that exaggerates their 
errors. Mr. Thornton Hunt is the most recent of 
Chartist writers, and he is, after all, the most dis- 
tinguished writer whom the democratic movement has 
produced of late years. 


Returning to the criticism of literature “ pure 
and simple,” we have, as a last fact, to announce 
a work by the prolific Guizot, Shakespeare et son 
Temps (“Shakespeare and his Age”), partly a 
reproduction of old labours, for Guizort long ago 


age, and his memoirs give curious details respect- 
ing the minutie of the private life of the young 
Grand Monarque. The aim of the book as a his- 


| torical work is to establish the fact of an improve- 


ment taking place immediately on the death of 
Mazarin and the assumption of real power by 
Louis XIV. 

In biography and its cognate departments 
there have lately appeared, among the indefati- 
gable Germans, several works of considerable 
interest. Foremost among them is, George Spala- 
tin’s Historischer Nachlass und Briefe. Aus den 
original handschriften herausgegeben von C. G, Neu- 
decker, in Gotha, und L. Preller, in Weimar (“G. 
Spalatin’s Historical Remains and Letters. Edited 
from the original autographs by C. G. Neudecker, 


of Gotha, and L. Preller, of Weimar.”) Students 
‘of Luruer’s life and times remember SpaLatIn, 


the Secretary to FREDERICK the Wise, of Saxony, 
and Lutner’s staunch friend. Indeed, it was he 
who, in the great affair of the Reformation, kept 
Freprnrick (not to speak it profanely,) up to the 
mark when tempted occasionally, in his latter 
years, to waver. Some hundreds of Lurner’s 
printed letters are to Spatatrn; with the Elector 
himself he never spoke but twice, and SpaLaTIN 
was the main organ of communication between 
these two men, the temporal and the spiritual 
leaders of the Reformation. German “ pietat” 
has already erected two biographical memorials 
to SpaLatiy, but his own words are, of course, 
welcome. And another notability of that era, 
though moving in a different sphere from Spaa- 
Tin’s, Lucas Cranacu, the painter, is also now 
receiving biographical commemoration: here is 
the title of the work, Leben und Werke L. Cra- 
nach’s Nachurkundlichen Quellen bearbeitet von C. 
Schuchardt. (“Life and Works of L. Cranach. 
From original sources. By C. Schuchardt.”) 

Of course there has just made its appearance a 
new correspondence of GoETHE’s; the wonder 
would be that there had not. This time it is with 
KNEBEL, and extends from 1774 to 1832—a period 
of fifty-eight years! KNrBer was a cultivated, 
courtly, rather Epicurean gentleman, dependant 
on the Weimar principalities and powers—and 
was, in truth, the negotiator when GOETHE was 
first invited thither. The translator of Lucretius, 
moreover, he and GoETHE were always on a 
cordial, though not exactly a friendly, footing; 
and this new correspondence will not throw much 
novel light on Gortur’s character, though it will, 
no doubt, illustrate the courtly sphere in which 
he moved. Further, in the absence of a new 
correspondence, or materials for a new life, of 
ScHILLER, an ingenious literary gentleman who 
rejoices in the name of Saurg, has sent forth 
Schiller und sein vaterliches Haus, which, according 
to the contents, should be translated “ Schiller’s 
Family,” for it is nothing but biographical gossip 
about various of his relatives, male and female. 
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In fiction, the latest German novelty is the 
Béhmische Juden (“Jews of Bohemia,”) of Lxo- 
POLD Komrert, the Jewish novelist, whose dreary 
and graphic pictures of Hebrew-continental life, 
under the title of Ausdem Ghetto, made such a 
sensation in the revolutionary year of 1848, which 
gave them to the light. In France, fiction has 
received a terrible shock by Louis NaPoLeon’s 
stroke of state; for is not Eugene Sve banished? 
The great Dumas remains behind, and is briskly 
putting forth his Memoirs in the Presse, of which 
we shall give our readers an account some day. 
The cynical ALpHonse Karr’s Clovis Gosselin is 
(morally) an innocent, but in all other respects a 
most disagreeable book. A poor widow, with an 
only son, is determined that he shall be a phy- 
sician. To realize this she makes every sacrifice, 
and he, not to disappoint her, does the same: 
mutual misery being the result. Let us turn 
from this dismal story to La Retraite des dix mille 
“The Retreat of the Ten Thousand”), by Major 
FrIpOLIN (a pseudonym, of course), one of the 
gayest and pleasantest little French novels that we 
have read for many a day—worthy of Cuarves 
DE Bernarp. Henry MurGer’s Pays Latin— 
the title of the student-quarter of Paris—shows 
such superior power of painting as to excite a 
regret that he should not exercise his pencil on 
higher subjects than students and _ grisettes. 
MurGenr’s first and last book—it gave him an 
immediate popularity—was Scénes de la Bohéme 
(“Scenes of Bohemia”), which a certain critic 
announced as a new book of travels in the country 
which SHAKESPEARE supposed to be accessible by 
sea. The Bohemians of Murcer’s Bohemia, 
however, were the unprofessional classes of artists, 
authors, and musicians, roaming at large in Paris, 
whose doings and sufferings, pranks and punish- 
ments, he painted with a lively and genial truth 
that gave his book a universal currency. 
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Political Portraits of Contemporaries. “ Louis 
Napoleon.” By A. DE LA GUERONNIERE. 
ert Politiques Contemporains.] Paris : 
Pagnerre, 18, Rue de Seine. 

Poland and Russia: Legend of Kosciusko. By J. 
Micueet. ([Pologne et Russie: Légende de 
Kosciusko.] Yaris: A la Libraire Nouvelle, 15, 
Boulevard des Italiens. 1852. 


TuEsE two sketches, written by different men, 
to delineate two heroes of different times and 
countries, are each termed by their respective 
authors “Portraits.” As fragments of history, 
and expressions of sentiment, there is a connec- 
tion between these portraits singular, and ren- 
dered more striking by contrast. 

M. DE LA GUERONNIERE has undertaken “to 
paint the political portraits of his illustrious 
contemporaries.” He pretends only to the merit 
of plainness and fidelity. M. MicHEer’s work, 
on the contrary, is a poem of touching beauty. 
We abstain from critical remarks, for the pur- 
pose of giving our readers a view of the two 
pictures. M. DE LA GUERONNIERE’S subject 
claims the priority. 

First in this gallery, I place the Chief of the French 
Republic. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is at once a | 
great name and a great situation. His life overflows 
with events, accidents, emotions, deceptions, and sur- 
prises of fortune and of fate. Born near a throne, 
danced upon the knees of an Emperor, marked to the 
probable inheritance of the weightiest and most magni- 
ficent inheritance ever promised to a royal cradle, 
educated in the worship of his name, shaken by all the 
Vicissitudes inseparable from dynasties old or new, the 


mind, concealed by a doubtful exterior. His life is all 


inward inspiration. Absolutely master of himself, his 
heart is but the vassal of his head. 

Does this inflexible will constitute an active will? I 
do not hesitate to answer, No. And this is one of the 
most delicate and essential shades of Louis Napoleon's 
character. He has undoubtedly the force of resistance, 
| but not the initiative power; he cannot be made to 
| follow in the lead of any party, but, also, he cannot 
| lead, or attach to his own individuality any great move- 
ment of opinion. He is now the incontestible and free 
chief of the government, he is not the chief of the public 
mind. He is, indeed, the object of many recollections 
that consecrate his name, of inuch enthnsiasm awakened 
by his descent, of many sympathies attracted by his 
character, of many interests in relation to his position; 





opinion which men of truly gigantic strength excite and 
direct, and which bear up their own fortune with the 
fortune of their country. 


According to the author’s view, Lovis Navo- 
LEON ought to have frankly coalesced with the 
democratic and progressive party; he reconciles 
the occasional boldness of the President’s actions 
with the apathy of his nature: 


will. He finds it only upon certain days and under 
certain circumstances. By calculation, as much as by 
inspiration, he will tempt an adventure surrounded by 
perils, in appearance calm, impassible, indifferent, 
insensible. ‘The next day he returns to repose: his 
will does not abdicate, but sleeps. 

Louis Napoleon possesses kindness of heart, but no 
susceptibility; he is capable of noble sentiments, but 
not of delicate emotions. For example, he comprehends 
neither art nor poetry: a poem wearies him, a picture 
makes him yawn, the grandest spectacles of nature 
searcely produce an impression upon his mind. His 
intelligence is of that positive order which measures all 
things with a compass, and weighs them in a balance. 


Candidate for the office of President in 1848, 
Prince Louis NapoLteon prepared a manifesto, 
which he submitted to the judgment of two of 
his supporters, M. Turers and M. pe GirarDIN. 
The incident is thus related: 


In the honesty and patriotism of his intentions he 
had written the following sentence: “I should consider 
it a point of honour to leave to my successor at the end 
of four years, authority confirmed, liberty intact, and a 
real progress accomplished.” 

“What do you say,” cried M. Thiers, “strike out 
that imprudent phrase. Enter into no engagements of 
the kind: promise nothing.” 

The manifesto also contained these words,—‘‘ The 
Republic must be generous and have faith in the future. 
I, who have known exile and captivity, invoke with my 
wishes the day when the country may be able without 
danger to reverse all proscriptions and efface the last 
traces of our civil wars.” 

“ Another imprudence,” exclaimed M. Thiers, “talk 


not wiped from the pavement; the Bourgeoisie will be 


what we require now is skill.” 

In a word M. Thiers decided that Louis Napoleon’s 
manifesto was destitute of common sense, and the next 
day he sent him another, composed by M. Merruan, a 
man of talent, then chief editor of the Constitutionnel, 
and now Secretary General of the Prefecture of the 
Seine. 


is your opinion” enquired the future President, placing 
before him the two manifestoes? “I think,” answered 
the editor of La Presse, that one is true like nature, 





son of the King of Holland and the Queen Hortense 
represents one of those strange mysterious destinies 
which defy analysis. 


The author hastily glances at the vicissitudes 
of Louis Napo.eon’s career, and passes to a 
description of which the following extracts con- 
dense the essence: 

His apparent indifference is but excess of confidence; 
audacity veiled by timidity, resolution dissimulated 
under mildness; inflexibility modulated by kindness, 
subtilty disguised by good-nature, life under marble, 
fire beneath ashes—in a word, something of the spirit | 
of Augustus and of Titus under the features of Werter, 
that type of German reverie. Such appears Louis | 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

This portrait, sketched from nature, explains the | 
man, and justifies the various judgments formed upon 
his character. We can, indeed, understand how some | 
dispute his intellectual superiority, and others exalt it | 

' 





glass. Be yourself, there is no better way. 

But when Louis Napoleon Bonaparte mentioned the 
scruples of M. Thiers with regard to the two phrases 
alluded to, M. Girardin replied in these terms, “ Prince, 
this is serious, will you, indeed, consider it a point of 
honour to leave to your successors at the end of four 
years, an authority confirmed, liberty intact, and a real 
progress accomplished, then retain the sentence, if not, 


strike it out at once.” Louis Napoleon did not strike | 


out the phrase. 


During his imprisonment Lovis NaApo.eon | 
made advances to the democratic party. M. | 
CarreL, the republican chief, the editor of the 
Nationnel, who perished in a duel by the hand of | 
M. DE GriRaRDIN, pronounced some years since, 
a judgment upon the Prince’s views. | 


A judgment, not absolutely hostile to the possibility 
of a future part for the nephew of the emperor, on the | 
day of the people’s triumph. He said, when the subject 
was introduced to him by ore of the prince's friends: | 


but he does not command those powerful currents of 


I have already said, he has no permanent activity of 


of amnesty, when the blood of the battle of June is | 


in arms at the idea, it is very well to be generous, but | 


M. Girardin next entered into the consultation; “what | 


and the other feeble as a copy traced before a pane of | 





with fanaticism. Louis Napoleon possesses a superior | “ Louis Napoleon's political and military works evidence 


a powerful inteilect and noble character. The name he 


internal, and his words and marner do not betray the | bears is the most distinguished of modern times, the 


only one capable of thoroughly exciting the sym- 
| athies of the French people. If this young man 
| understands the actual interests of France, and can 
| forget his rights of imperial legitimacy, to remember 
only the sovereignty of the people, he may one day be 
called to play a great part.” 

Carrel was prophetic; the Imperial Legitimacy pro- 
cured for its representative only a double check at 
Strasburg, and at Boulogne, and a prison at Ham. The 
sovereignty of the people has given him the first place 
at the head of a free country. 


The following extract refers to the two 
celebrated descents of Louis Napoieon, at 
Strasbourg, October 30, 1836, and at Boulogne, 
on the 6th of August, 1840. 


He left Arenemberg, the 25th of October, 1836, quitted 
his mother without sign of trouble and without emotion, 
and materval anxiety, so easily awakened, was at this 
time aroused by no suspicion. He arrived at Strasbourg 
with his customary air of indifference, in a carriage 
drawn by four horses, as if to preside at some festivity : 
he passed a night of perfect tranquility, and at six in 
the morning joined Colonel Vandrey at the Caserne 
d’Austerlitz with the same coolness he would have 
shown in going to witness a review. Repulsed from the 
quarter of Finckmatt, he submitted without a struggle, 
without resistance, and without protestation, The 
responsibility of his act did not cause him any regret; 
| the prospect of its expiation did not terrify him for a 
| moment. “I am a prisoner,” he said, “so much the 
better, I shall not die in exile.” 
| Imprisoned, conducted to Paris, transported to 
| America, he remained calm and inflexible in his 
| superstition. His star leads him to Boulogne, there 
the same improvidence, or rather complete absence of 
| all means of action. A few devoted friends, a very few 
in addition to those who had accompanied him to Stras- 
| bourg, formed his sole escort under the direction of 
General Montholon. Success was impossible, the enter- 
prise insane; Louis Napoleon descended from his ves- 
| sel at break of day. MM. Bataille and Aladenise 
| received him. The attempt was made, failed, the actors 
dispersed, driven back to struggle in the waves for life. 
The empire falls into the sea, it is brought to shore, not 
for consecration, but to be degraded. The pretender 
becomes a prisoner, but the first thought which escapes 
him upon his entrance into the gloomy fortress is neither 
aregret, nor a remorse, nor a complaint. “Here” he 
exclaimed “I am in my place.” 

Bonaparte believed that France was Bonapartist, it 
was an illusion that led and lost him. The Emperor 
Napoleon effected much, he astonished and convulsed 
the age in which he lived, he was one of those marvellous 
men who can do all things but bequeath nothing, one of 
those heroes who leave remembrances but no inheritors. 

Had France been Bonapartist as Bonaparte believed, 
she would have been touched by the recital of these two 
enterprises, with the intrepidity of this young man in 
peril, his calmness and dignity before his judges. 
Amongst these judges were men who had been elevated 
by his uncle’s fortune, who would probably have 
| applauded his victory and were destined to consummate 
the humiliation of his defeat. The eloquence of M. 
Berryer vainly strove to inspire sympathy in the remark- 
able and pathetic points of such a cause. At this 
period the trial of Madame Lafarge took place at 
Tulle. Madame Lafarge absorbed the public interest, 
and the scene at Boulogne terminated in the midst of 
| an almost total indifference. 


On the 26th of May, 1846, Louis NaroLeon 
| quitted his prison. 














| 


! 
| Noone except Dr. Conneau, and the Prince's valet- 
de-chambre knew of the projected flight. The previous 
| evening he entered the apartment of General Montholon, 
| his old friend and the companion of his misfortunes. 
| The general and his wife, who voluntarily shared her 
| husband's captivity, observed that he took leave with 
| unusual emotion. The next day, when they were 
informed of his escape he had already crossed the 
| frontier and was proceeding to England by way of 
Belgium. 
| At London he wrote to M. pe Saryt-AULAIRE, 
the French Ambassador, a letter explanatory of 
| his motives and conduct. 
London, March 19, 1846. 

Monsieur le Comte.—I candidly declare to the man 

who was my mother’s friend, that if I have quitted my 


| prison, it was not for the purpose of recommencing 
| against the French Government a war that has proved 


disastrous for me, but simply that I may have power to 
atten my aged father. 

Before taking this determination, I made every effort 
to obtain from the government permission to go to 
Florence, and offered every guarantee my honour per- 
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ulited. At length, perceiving the fruitlessness of my 
endeavours I had recourse to the extreme means which 
formerly under Henry IV. the Duke of Nemours and 
the Duke of Guise employed in similar circumstances. 

I entreat you Monsieur le Comte to inform the French 
government of my pacific intentions, and I hope this 
assurance, freely tendered, will hasten the deliverance of 
my friends whom I have left in prison. 

Louis NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
+ * . + 

sefore the affairs of Strasbourg and Boulogne, Louis 
Napoleon had published several works; his Political 
Reviews, and Studies upon the Constitution of Switzer- 
land, attracted attention, but in two publications his 
talent was particularly evident. One of these entitled 
Idees Napoléoniennes, was a species of manifesto issued 
between his two attempts, to justify the first and prepare 
the second. 

The History of Artillery is a work considered by com- 
petent men an excellent treatise upon the subject. 
Bonaparte wrote also a Fragment upon the History of 
England ; a Study upon the Extinction of Pauperism ; 
another upon The Sugar Duties, and many detached 
articles relative to political questions of the day. 

Two sentiments prevail in these various productions, 
faith in Democracy and enthusiasm for the Empire. In 
the eyes of his nephew, the Emperor is not a man but 
a people, in the formidable concentration of power, con- 
quered and founded upon the annihilation of all liberties, 
he perceives the authority of a people personnified in 
one man. From this point of view he not only 
attaches no blame but unqualified praise to his uncle’s 
conduct throughout his whole career. His battles, his 
conquests, his institutions, his administrative centrali- 
zation, his dictatorship over the human mind, appear to 
Louis Napoleon irreproachable and legitimate. Not 
that he believes a repetition possible, or that the sove- 
reignty of right should be absorbed in the sovereignty 
of force and glory; no, what in his writings he seeks 
and dreams is an Imperial Republic with universal suf- 
frage for its base, and hereditary power for its summit. 
This is but an anachronism and an illusion of which 
Louis Napoleon in studying more closely the constitution 
of States and the organic life of peoples must neces- 
sarily be convinced. Between these two ideas which he 
has adopted and associated he must decide. Iam con- 
vinced his choice is made, the Empire is a great recol- 
lection, a great honour for his name, his title of nobility 
signed by fame and registered by history, but the 
universal suffrage is his strength, his faith, his hope and 


his right. 


We omit the author’s political reflections and 
explanations, which lead to no conclusion. The 
President is not yet tried, and therefore cannot 
be judged. 

M. Micueret’s work, whether by accident or 
design, meets the new phase of Lovis NapoLreon’s 
power with the question which, from the 
Emperor’s time till now, has been an object of 
vital concern to every successive government in 
France. How the very existence of that country 
depends upon the right course of her foreign 
policy can hardly be appreciated to its full extent 
in England. If Louis Napoteon has to choose 
at home between the principles of imperial 
despotism or of free government, he has also 
abroad to choose between two principles repre- 
sented respectively by Russia and Poland. The 
Russian alliance has hitherto been a fatal bait for 
France: every chief, from NaroLrron to Lamar- 
TINE, has strained to seize it, and they have all 
fallen. The reason and connection we leave 
politicians to explain, and refer to M. Micneret’s 
work for some light on the subject; but our pre- 
sent extracts are designed only to present a view 
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of the portrait he has so beautifully sketched in | 


time to hang suspended beside that of Lours 
NaPoLeon: 


France offers to Poland, 


in proof of a friendship | “~~ st ee nememetaantiendl Adeamiieniiiie. ‘whic’ 
stronger than destiny, the portrait, religiously faithful, | Prevented the reconstruction of their nationality, which 


of a man dear to both—of one of the best men who ever | 


honoured human nature. 


Others were as valiant, others greater, perhaps, or | 


more exempt from weakness, but Kosciusko, above all, 
was eminently good. 

Many persons, even Poles in their republican aus- 
terity, and in a point of view, altogether Roman, have | 
judged severely this hero of the heart and of nature. 
They have not found in him the great man and the 
politician demanded by the terrible situation in which 
fate had placed him. 


and a saint, magnanimously embraced the two chances, 
victory or martyrdom. But it was vain to require of 
him the violent means that might be necessary to ensure 


victory. He had not the heart of steel that such peril | profound.” 
exacts. 


| 


Summoned to the defence of a | respecting the real state of Russia. 
desperate cause, to the most unequal struggle, he | the recent contributions to this branch of know- 
accepted it, believed in the miraculous, and, as a knight | ledge, he notices the labours of the agriculturist, 


| 
| 


He did not remember, it is said, that he was | no good history of Poland. 


dictator in Poland, and that he should have forced 
Poland to save herself. Striking with terror treason, 
egotism and resistance. He gave himself, and that was 
all. Asking too little of others, contented to die 
enveloped in his purity, and leaving the remorse to 
them. 

Noble fault of a heart too humane! We shall 
make more than one reproach to Kosciusko for his 
gentleness and tenderness—he was confiding, credulous, 
easily deceived by the words of women and of kings. A 
little chimerical, perhaps, with a mind poetical and 
romantic—in love all his life, but with the same person. 
A child might have led him, and he died himself a 
child. 

Were his defects those of the man or of his nation? 
We find them often repeated in other heroes of its his- 
tory. Had he been different, he would not so com- 
pletely have represented the spirit of his noble country. 
I do not know if they were faults, but they were needed 
in this character. We love him even for them, recog- 
nising the old Poland, and we embrace thee for it so 
much the more, poor ancient banner. Is it certain 
Kosciusko would have saved Poland by exerting more 
civic rigour? I doubt not; but of this I am sure, that 
his extraordinary kindness had immense influence, 
infinitely favourable to the future of his country. 

* Devoted, resigned, and simple, he 
sail they say, only how to die; but even in that he 
effected an important object—he awoke a sentiment 
unknown to the Russian heart. Barbarians towards 
Poland, they began to relent when they saw her 
wounded, cut in pieces on the field of battle, in the 
person of Kosciusko. The Cossacks wept, remembering 
too late their Polish origin. Their chief, Platow, at 
Fontainbleau, in 1815, saw the poor exile lingering 
still, and shed bitter tears. The old plunderer, the 
slayer, became again a man, and till his death his eyes 
would involuntarily fill with tears at the sole mention of 
Kosciusko’s name. 

Young Slavonians of the Danube, whom I rejoice to 
see rising to the rank of nations, heroic children who 
have already sheltered the world from the attacks of 
barbarism, to you, too, I give this portrait of the best of 
the Slavonians, the good, the great, and the unfortunate 
Kosciusko. 

Europe is not a fortuitous assemblage, a simple 
juxta-position of peoples; it is a grand harmonic instru- 
ment, a lyre—of which each nationality is a string, and 
represents a tone. There is nothing arbitrary, each is 
necessary in itself, necessary in regard to the others. 
To take away one is to change the whole, to render 
impossible, dissonant, or mute, the scale of nations. 

Strange contrast, the most humane nation is the one 
which has been thrust out of humanity. 

The chivalrous people who, at the price ot its blood, 
so often against the Tartars, and so often against the 
Turks, defended all of us, are the people whose defence 
none were found to undertake in its last day. 

The eighteenth century, which beheld its ruin, had 
been for Poland an epoch of singular mildness of man- 
ners. Strangers who then visited the country, which 
coutained neither police nor gendarme, asserted tha 
one might have traversed, laden with gold, the immense 
forests in perfect security. A criminal trial rarely 
occurred, the records of various tribunals, prove that 
during thirty years, the only sentences pronounced were 
against Jews and gypsies, not a single Pole, noble or 
peasant was accused of murder or theft. 

Whatever the avowal may cost a Frenchman, we must 
own to be just, that the French Governments have all 
used and abused the friendship of Poland. It is out- 
rageous that in so many treaties under the Republic, 
even at Beele, at Campo-Formio, at Luneville, Poland is 
not mentioned, she was then pouring out her blood for 
us in floods, she created under Dembrowski, those 
valient Polish legions which everywhere seconded, 
equalled, and sometimes surpassed the bravest of our 
own. We shudder to recall the terrible waste Napoleon 
caused of Polish blood, and for what recompense? Three 
times successively, in 1807, in 1809, in 1812, Napoleon 





was operating of itself. 

It might have been supposed that the Poles thus 
injured would have retained a feeling of revenge, a bitter 
remembrance of fidelity so ill-rewarded; the contrary 
took place. The fall of Napoleon which robbed him of 
so many friends, rallied the Poles more closely to him, 
St. Helena and the Emperor’s death carried their 
| fanaticism to the highest point. 


M. Micuecet remarks the want till very lately 
of any work that could afford information 
Amongst 


| M. Haxraausen, and M. Osrrowskr’s small 
volume, La Russie considérée au Point de Vue 
Européen; which he describes as “ingenious and 
It is to be regretted that we possess 
A few years since, 








| appointment as captain of artillery. 
| the officers were invited to a ball, upon the occasion of 


two volumes of this history were published in 
England, by M. Ostrowsk1, a man by his learning 
and genius qualified for the task, member of the 
literary society of the University of Cracow. The 
work contained a mass of valuable material, and 
presented an original and intelligent view of Slavo- 
nian and Polish institutions and character, but 
its usefulness was destroyed by the defect of a 
bad translation, and from too much matter being 
crowded into too small a space. It would confer 
a general benefit if the literary association of the 
friends of Poland in London engaged this author 
not to continue, but remodel, and republish his 
work. But we pass the historical passages and 
remarks introduced by M. Micue et, confining 
our attention strictly to the “ Portrait.” 


The hero of Poland is not properly a Pole. He 
belonged to that mysterious Lithuania, which in the 
vast labyrinth of its woods and morasses, seems a barrier 
of defence opposed by Europe to Russia. 

The father of Kosciusko was passionately fond of 
music, to which he gave all the time he could afford. 
He was one of those little nobles inaumerable in this 
country, possessing nothing but their sword and living 
in the service of the great Proprietors, or by super- 
intending some domain. A client of the Princess, 
Czartoryski, he had served in a regiment of artillery 
during three years of peace. Retired, he cultivated an 
estate of Count Flemming’s, father-in-law of one of the 
Czartoryski. By this family the young Thaddeus 
Kosciuski, born in 1746, was placed at the school of 
cadets, which the king Stanislaus Augustus had just 
founded at Warsaw. Kosciusko was prepared, as a child 
he was full of ardour, eager to learn and to act, in his 
solitude he profited by the lessons of an old uncle, who 
had travelled much, and who spent several months in 
the year at his father’s farm. From him he acquired a 
little drawing, mathematics, and the French language. 
Alone he studied the illustrious men of Plutarch. 

The wild and studious child showed in his disposi- 
tion a certain violence, fiery and indomitable. His 
chief restraint was the love he felt for his family, 
and especially the care and chivalrous protection he ex- 
tended always to his two little sisters. From this 
circumstance, perhaps, arose the pure tenderness with 
which he regarded women generally, and the singular 
fondness for children which remained with him all his 
life. 

At the school, he pursued his studies with energy, and 
was one of the four pupils annually chosen to travel 
and perfect their education in the principal military 
institutions of Europe, he was sent to the military 
academy of Versailes, then to Brest to study forti- 
fications and naval tactics. 

He was in Paris at the time of the first dismember- 
ment of Poland, and returned home to receive a useless 
One day, in 1776, 


the King’s birthday. Kosciusko was obliged to go, there 
a young girl made an impression upon his heart, which 


| she retained till the day of his death. 


This lady was unfortunately placed by birth and 


| 
| fortune far higher than Kosciusko; she was the 


daughter of the Hetman of Lithuania, Joseph Sosnowski, 
one of those proud and powerful nobleman, kings upon 
their own land, implacable against whoever ‘dared to raise 
their eyes towards their august family, like the old 
palatine, who bound Mazeppa upon the untamed horse. 

It was precisely this pride which opened the Hetman’s 
doors to Kosciusko, who, sent with the corps in which he 
served, inhabited with his colonel the marshal's chateau. 
The latter could not imagine that a young man so inferior 
could mistake his position far enough to seek his 
daughter. He was allowed to see her constantly, to 
converse with her, to give her lessons, he taught her 
French first, and then, to love him. 

Never was affection less blind or better merited. At 
thirty years of age he was in the maturity of his gifts 
and of his virtues, he appeared to Sosnowska what 
indeed he was, a hero. His qualities and even his 
defects completed a character that few could have 
resisted. Sosnowska, not doubting but that others saw 
him as she did, equal in dignity to kings, confessed all 
to her mother, while Kosciusko threw himself at her 
father's feet. This confidence succeeded ill. The 
father received it with contempt, he did not deign even 
to banish Kosciusko, but forbade him the presence of his 
daughter. The daughter, excited, passionate, and 
courageous, urged Kosciusko to fly with her; a resolu- 
tion involving not only separation from her family but 
the abandonment of a large fortune and a life almost 
royal, to follow an obscure officer who would lose his 
rank and probably his country, pursued by the relentless 
hate of « powerful house; it was to embrace poverty 
and exile. 

The father, aware of the design, as if vengeance was 
dearer to him than the honour of his family, allowed 
the lovers to gain the chateau, and they had proceeded 
some distance when a band of armed men surrounded 
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them, Kosciusko nearly perished, he opposed the whole 
troop, astonished at his boldness, and was left seriously 
wounded. 

After lying insensible for several hours, he revived. 
i ” * She had disappeared, no sign of her 
remained but a handkerchief dropped on the ground. 
He placed it in his bosom and carried it always in all 
his battles, and to the end of his life. 

Kosciusko thus at thirty years of age, had lost his 
mistress and his country. The former, married in spite 
of her reluctance to a man for whom she had no attach- 
ment. The latter humiliated, violated daily at the 
caprice of Russian agents, a spectacle no true Pole could 
support. ‘The illustrious Pulawski had gone to fall in 
America, Kosciusko followed and many others less 
known. 

Kosciusko was received by the French in America 
as a countryman and fellow-student. Lafayette, an 
admirer of his brilliant courage, lost no opportunity to 
present him to the notice of Washington. Colonel, 
at length general of brigade, Kosciusko displayed 
not only Polish intrepidity, but a firmness still more 
necessary to retain and direct the American militia. 
These .agricuitural soldiers wished to return to their 
fields. Kosciusko said simply “ go, if you will, 1 stay.” 
not one ventured to depart. 

He was not without adventure, he was wounded, then 
he had the happiness of saving some prisoners from 
massacre. He constituted himself protector of an 
orphan, nine years old, whose father, a brave soldier, had 
perished, and he prevailed upon the Republic to adopt 
the child. 

America was founded, Poland destroyed, at the 
return of Kosciusko, she touched the fatal crisis. 


It was the period of the Polish revolution, 
1794. Kosciusko reached Cracow on .the 24th 
of March; he was named Dictator. On the 4th 
of April a battle was fought between the Poles 
and Russians. 

The Russians had 6,000 men, Kosciusko 3,000 and 
1,200 horses. Out of this little number, very few were 
properly soldiers. The cavalry consisted of the neigh- 
bouring nobles; the infantry, except a few regular troops, 
were simply peasants armed with scythes, most of whom 
had never heard the sound of fire-arms. These poor 
people were astonished to see the Dictator take his 
position in the midst of them rather than with the 
cavalry. He wore their costume, a grey coat distin- 
guished merely by a black braid. 

The peasants, joined to some regular troops formed 
the centre column led by Kosciusko; bewildered by the 
noise, they followed with an irresistible impulse, and not 
knowing what they did, in their heroic ignorance, over- 
threw the Russians. The battle was gained, and there 
remained in the hands of the Poles twelve pieces of 
artillery. The affair was so soon decided that the 
Polish loss did not exceed 130 dead and 200 wounded. 
During the war Kosciusko shared the peasants life, eat 
with them and with the same extraordinary frugality 
refusing to take what the rest could not obtain. Once 
Oginski recommended him some excellent Burgundy 


instead of the cheap wine he drank at dinner. “TI have | 


not the means to drink such expensive wine,” answered 
the Dictator. 


October 5th, 1794, Kosciusko prepared his last 
battle, 4,000 Poles with twenty small pieces of 
artillery, fought and fell before 14,000 Russians 
having sixty cannon of the strongest calibre. 


Kosciusko endeavouring at least to save the cavalry, 
had several horses kiiled under him, and mounted last a 


miserable animal which slipped and threw him on the | 


edge of a morass. He was rising when a cloud of Cos- | : . 
| position Ropert looks at from rather a favourable | 


sacks descended upon him. They could not recognise 
the Dictator in this man poorly clad. Striking him 

with the lance they cried out “ yield,” but he did not | 
reply. One of them approaching him behind aimed a | 
furious blow with his sabre which cut open his head and | 
neck to his shoulders. Beneath this hideous wound, he | 
fell and they believed him dead. | 


KosoyusKo denied the tale that in falling he | 
exclaimed “ Finis Polonice.” | 

Kosciusko had received more blows than sufficient to 
killa man. The last rendered him insensible, and he 
did not speak a word. He remained twenty-four hours 
without consciousness. The Cossacks were in despair | 
at having killed him. They spoke of his heroic sim- 
plicity and affection for the poor till the Russians began 
to regard him as a saint. 

Catherine, humane or inhuman as policy commanded 
ordered two things—Suwarow to give the Poles a lesson 
from which resulted the massacre at Warsaw of 10,000 
men, women, aud children; and Fersen to respect Kos- 
ciusko, Catherine had him conveyed near her that he 
might be better attended. 


Whether this kindness was apparent or real, Kosci- 
usko did not regain strength, the loss of blood occasioned 





| of the moujik. The gosts also possess a part of their 





an extreme debility, one of his legs was incapable of 
movement, and his intellectual faculties seemed para- 
lyzed. He always regretted that he had been so badly 
treated by the Russian surgeons. 

At the end of two years captivity, Kosciusko, his 
wound unhealed, his head enveloped still in bandages, 
beheld enter his apartment a species of Tartar, small, 
very ugly and without a nose. 

It was the new Emperor Pavt I.; his mother, the 
august CATHERINE, had rendered her soul to the devil. 
“You are free,” said PAut, “ and if you have not been 
so long ago, it is because I was not free myself.” Kos- 
ciusko said nothing, he was mute with wonder, he 


to himself, “Are my friends free?” he asked the 
Emperor. 

The Emperor was equally struck at the sight of 
Kosciusko. The poor paralytic, ill and singularly 
weakened in mind, very nervous, easily moved to tears, 
full of doubts and childish terrors, believing that he was 
surrounded by spies. It was a spectacle to move the 
hardest nature. The Czar, and his son Alexander, 
could not refrain from tears. 

Kosciusko retired to America, when his first care was 
to thank the Emperor and restore an estate he held from 
him. The United States payed their ancient defender, 
| as indemnity for his services, the sum of 150,000 francs; 
| half this sum he devoted to purchase the freedom from 
corvée of some peasants upon a small estate in Poland 
belonging to his family, the other half to a foundation 
for the redemption of negroes and the education of young 
girls of colour. 


Kosciusko settled at Fontainbleau at the 
house of a Swiss named Zeltner, his friend, 
with whom he afterwards returned to Switzerland. 
He resisted the persuasions and menaces of Napo- 
leon, refusing to associate his name with the 
Emperor’s efforts to delude the Poles. His life 
drew near its close. 


He now saw only two sorts of persons, the poor and 
children; the latter had s ngular influence over him, 
| particularly a little girl, the daughter of his host, whom 
| he instructed. His charity was indefatigable, almost 

every day he rode out to administer assistance to the 
| poor and sick, he talked with them of their affairs, 





| showing the greatest interest and not allowing the | 


| poorest mendicant to stand uncovered before him. 

He approached his end when he received a message 
of affection. All his life he had continued a correspon- 
dence with her who possessed his first love, become the 
wife of a Polish Prince. The husband respected this 
pure attachment; he died, and his widow wrote to 
Kosciusko, then seventy-one years old. She told him 
she was his, herself and fortune, that she was free and 
about to rejoin him. She came, but he was dead, in his 
last moments he had not the consolation of seeing once 
more the woman beloved with so much constancy. 

Kosciusko died in 1817; his ashes were conducted with 
| great pomp to the Cathedral of Cracow, and buried 
| near those of Sobeiski, but this monument was not suf- 
| ficiently popular, three years they laboured to raise one 
worthy of him. A gigantic monument, great as the 
love of the people, a mountain of the purest material— 
| Of inarble? no, nor of granite, but the earth of the 
| country, of the land which he had loved. 





Le Monde Slave, son Passé son état présent et 
son avenir. Par Cyprien Ropert. Paris: 
Passarp. Libraire Edition; 1852. 


[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 


The next step, then, of the Russian, whose | 


point of view, is— 

THE GOST. 
There are working or trading communities, which 
form, after the rural communes, the second basis of | 
Russian society. The gosts, or Russian merchants, rule 
themselves by institutions singularly analogous to those 


fortune in common, in the sense that each of these asso- 
ciations has its bank, open to all its members, and which 
guarantees them from the razzias of jew usurers, the 
scourge of commerce in most other Sclavonic countries; 
whilst in the provinces properly called Muscovite, their 
usury is not even tolerated. Thus the gosts form an 
opulent, enlightened, and liberal class, distinguished by 
ardent patriotism. 


But the moujik out of his commune is a slave, 
and the gosts are exposed to arbitrary vexations 
from the government. Still it is from the middle 
class created by the working and trading gosts 
that we are to expect the regeneration of Russia 
which will commence the day that this section of 
the community obtain a due preponderance over 
the mere military nobility. To commerce we owe 
our gradual progression in civilization and liberty ; 


ee 





sought painfully to collect his ideas. At last, coming | 


the same, if peace continue, will probably be the 
case in Russia. Robert says— 

Commerce is, moreover, a thing so natural, so indis- 
pensable to Russian life, that despite climate and despo- 
tism, industry takes gigantic strides. Now from Moscow 
to the Black Sea all the villas are transformed into 
factories, all the serfs into workmen. The highest 
nobility has become manufacturing. Princes, generals, 
have become cotton spinners and cloth makers. Indus- 
try presents such advantages, that there is still a profit 
| for nobles without capital to borrow money at six per 
cent. from the Lombard. In 1832 there was at St. 
| Petersburg but one merchant for every forty-eight 
inhabitants, and at Moscow one out of fifty-four. This 
figure has increased tenfold at Moscow. 

As carriers between Europe and Asia, that 
| part of Russia alone is great, for by means of a few 

canals, so easy to dig in the steppes, all the great 
| rivers might be united which from the confines of 
Russia penetrate to Persia, reach even the heart 
| of India, and the frontiers of China. But to be 
| great, commercial, and happy, Russia must be 
| free, and it appears clear must give up Czarism 
| to enter into the great confederation of free 

Sclavonic States. As Ropert remarks, Imperial 
| Russia rests on three pillars, the Czar, the tchin, 
| and the knout, all three essentially un-Sclavonic. 


The Czar, or Cesar, is thus described— 








| A Czar is a Roman emperor of the East. The first 
| Czars of the East were the Christian emperors of Con- 
stantinople, still called by all Sclaves, Czarigrad, or the 
| City of the Czars. This capital of the east having 
| been taken by the Turks, as a Cesar was wanted by the 
| Christians of the Eastern rite, they turned to the great 
Prince of Muscovy, as to the most powerful sovereign of 
| their rite. The Pope himself, counting upon attracting 
| the chief of the Russias to his communion, sent him the 
| crown of the Cantacuzenes, and declared him, in the 
| name of the east, the legitimate heir of the Imperial 
| Byzantine title. The first Czars of Moscow seized at 
once upon the magnificent position left vacant in the 
Christian world by the heroic death of the last Con- 
stantine on the ramparts of Roma-Nova. Between this 
sacred title, the hierarchic title of old Byzantium and 
| the name of Romanof, or descendants of the Roman, 
every one can remark a coincidence which, though not 
| very grammatical, is none the less singular. The 
| Romanof had, in fact, the pretension to be the venerator 
| of Rome and its empire, at the same time political and 
j religious. A Russo-Sclavonic MS. in the National 
} Library of Paris, entitled an “ Historical Abridgement 

of the Lives and Acts of the Russian Princes,” calls 
| Rurik brother of the Roman Emperor Augustus. This 
MS., of the year 1563, which comes down only to the 
reign of the Czar, Ivan Vasilievitch, and to the taking 
of Polotski from the Poles, clearly shows what was the 
diplomacy of the Czar. 





Rosert’s account of the Czars, of the extine- 
tion of the Russian constitution by PETER the 
Great, of the attempt of the autocrat to centralise, 
of the Zchinorniks, or orders of nobility, fourteen 
| in number, of the crushing despotism of monarch 
| and nobles, of the knout (from snoten, Teutonic 
'for knotted cord), the enchanted wand which 
creates everything in Russia, of its brutalising 
| results, is most interesting. He shows that the 
| nobility created by the Czars is becoming anxious 

to share power with the Czar; for this purpose it 
must call in the people. But we have no space 
to quote from all this. After sketching the 
Sclavonic constitution in general, and then the 
Greek, Servian, Hungarian, and Polish charters, 
he comes to Austria. He objects strongly to the 
centralising or denationalising system attempted 
by that crumbling empire, of Sclavonic origin, but 
yet German, by its present masters. In Austria 
there are two principles, those of Despotism and 
Liberty; the first represented by the government 
and bureau-cratic, the second by the Sclavonian 
and other races, ruled by the German, spirit. 
Austria is German, Magyar, Roumiote, Chekh, 
Polish, Ingo-Sclavonic, and the government has 
all along tried to make 1t purely German: hence 
the antagonism which it has found ever since its 
existence as an empire. The Sclavonians are 
seventeen or eighteen millions out of thirty-five 
millions, only weak because disunited. But here 
we must stop with one more extract, a brief out- 
line of the six nationalities which. make up the 
Austrian empire: 

Examined with a view to their material forces and 
numerical value, these six elements counterbalance each 
other in a remarkable way, and almost equal each other. 
But the German, the Magyar, and the Roumiotes, do 
not understand each other: they live forcibly in isola- 
tion; while the Pole, the Chekh, and the Ingo-Sclavonic, 
thanks to the analogies of their language, understand 
each other on many points; whence results a marked 
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ssitiebiibitin of the three Sclavonic elements over all | 


the other national elements of Austria. United, the 
Austrian-Sclavonics count seventeen or eighteen mil- 
lions of men out of a monarchy of thirty-five millions 
of subjects. Unfortunately, the three Austri-Sclavonic 
nationalities have, from their geographical position, 
varying interests, which bring about antipathies by 
which Austria knows well how to profit. Amongst the 
Austro-Sclavonies, the people destined to act most 
powerfully upon the future of the empire is incon- 
testibly the Chekh people. The topography of 
Bohemia and its annexations, Moravia, Slowakia, and 
Silesia, condemns this nationality, even despite herself, 
to an indissoluble marriage with Austria. Bohemia, in 
truth. is the heart of the empire, and this heart, with- 
out the lung arteries which scatter abroad blood and 
life, would soon cease to beat. ‘Thus, Vienna is the 
true capital of Tchekho-Sclavonics. Their golden and 
joyous town of Prague, even supposing the nation freed, 
and the empire Sclavonic, could, for the Tchekhs, have 
no other part than Holy Moscow has for the Russians. 
The ruin of Austria would destroy the material pros- 
perity of the Tchekhs. It is not the same with the 
Ingo-Sclavonic race, whose interests, whose commercial 
and other interests, bind to the East, to Servians of 
Tarkey, and to the masters of Czarigrod. The Ingo- 
Sclavonic element is composed, in Austria, of three 
nations, Slowack, Croatian, and Servian. The Slowacks 
extend from Gratz to Trieste, and inhabiting the 
provinces, properly called Illyrian, of Istria, Carinthia, 
and Styria, are the most Germanese of all the Sclavonics 
of Austria; but they are emulated by their brothers 
and neighbours, the warlike Croats, now the bone and 
sinew of the Austrian army. Beside the Croatian, 
and much freer than those, rise in the midst of Ancient 
Illyria, the Servian people, of which a portion is already 
wholly independent, under a prince of their own blood, 
chosen by themselves. These Servians, who form, 
amongst the Sclavonics of the south, the most nume- 
rous and best-gifted branch, amount to six millions of 
souls, some subjects of Austria, the others of Turkey. 
The total number of the three branches of Illyrian 
Sclaves is above ten millions, of whom the enormous 
majority inhabit Austria. Thus, for a Ingo-Sclave, the 
metropolis is not in the east. 

The same fact is repeated for the Poles of Gallicia, 
who have the majority of their countrymen under the 
Russian yoke, aud whose whole future is explained by 
this inevitable dilemma: reconciliation and alliance 
with the Ruthenians, to recover together common inde- 
pendence or absorption in Russia. This explains the 
inveterate dislike of the Poles for everything Austrian. 
And yet, from her religious rites and Latin education, 
Poland should have less antipathy for Austria than the 
majority of the Ingo-Sclavonics, Already, Queen 
Hedwig could not conceal her predilection for the gentle 
fiance of her youth, for the handsome Duke of Austria, 
Albert. The upper aristocracy preserved, until 1846, 
the predilections of Hedwig. But the infamous jacqueries 
ordered and paid for in Galicia by M. de Metternich, 
have changed this love into aversion, and left in the 
heart of all noble Gallicians ineffaceable traces. 

The Roumiote or Wallachian nationality in Bukovine, 
in Transylvania, and in Hungary, like the Ingo-Sclave 
and the Gallician, is but accidentally attached to 
Austria. All the tendencies of the inhabitants of these 
provinces are to re-unite themselves to the other Wal- 
lachians, and to share their destinies, whatever they are, 
Turk, Muscovite, or what not. Their dream is of a 
Daco-Roumiote republic, which shall unite in one body 
all the fractions of the race. 


SCIEN CE, A 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
MEDICAL WORLD. 
NOTES BY CELSUS. 
I. New Books. 
MAGNETOID CURRENTS; WITH A DEscRIPTION OF 
THE MaGnetroscore. By J. O. N. Rurrer. 
Pp. 47. London: 1851.—The puerile nonsense 
which this pamphlet contains was brought before 
the public, some months ago, by Dr. Quin, and 
other homeopathic practitioners; and I then 
briefly adverted to the subject (Critic, November 
Ist, 1851, p. 521), engaging to return to it when 
the promised work of Mr. Rutter appeared. 
The pledge can be easily redeemed, without much 
encroaching on the columns of Tue Critic. 

The Magnetoscope consists of a delicately sus- 
pended pendulum, formed by a piece of sealing 
wax attached to a silken thread. This pendulum, 
according to Mr. Rutter, gives characteristic 
indications when in contact with, or in near 





| pendence. 


The Magyars form the fifth of the six national and | 
fandemental elements of Austria. The situation of the | 
Magyars differs essentially from that of the Roumiotes, 


the Poles, and the Ingo-Sclavonics. These three people | 


follow law and the cabinet of Vienna, a policy neces- 
sarily separatist, for they have in Austria but detached | 
branches: their principal trunk, the majority of their 


race, as we have said, is elsewhere; the Magyars, on | 


the contrary, are all united under the sceptre of the 
house of Austria. * * * Hungary, then, is in the | 
same position as Bohemia, irresistibly led to assimilate | 
herself to Austria. But as the Tchekhs and Magyars | 
follow the same end, it follows that they are rivals, sad, 
bitter rivals. Thanks to their gigantic ambition, the 
Asiatic conquerors of Hungary have rendered themselves 
redoubtable. Reduced to their own strength they never | 
were, and they never will be anything. Altogether | 
they do not reach four millions of men. Besides, every- 
where they are wrapped round by the Sclaves, as an 
island is by the sea. The stratagetic position of Magyar 
Hungary is also inferior to that of the Sclavonic pro- 
vinces, for it offers but a series of arid and naked plains 


overlooked on the north by the Slowak, Moravian and | 


Ruthenian Karpathians; to the South by the Alpestral 


chains of Croatia, Sclavonia, and Dalmatia. These | 


three anti-Magyar annexes to Hungary, which bear in 
the Latin diplomas the title of Regna Illyrica, form three 
impregnable boulevards to Sclavonic liberty. They, in 
a stratagetic sense, domineer over all Hungary, a half of 
Transylvania, and even a part of Italy. When after 
the battle of Monatch the proud Magyars became rayahs 
of the Turks, Hungarian liberty took refuge there. 
Illyrian mountains which spread from the Danube to 
Vellebitj. The Croat comitats of Varazden, of Agram, 
and of Kreuz, first freed themselves from the Turkish 
yoke. Then, supported by Austria, they began that 
war against Islamism, which continued for more than a 
century, and brought about the definitive expulsion of 


the Turks from Hungary, and consequently all the | 


prosperities of modern Austria. 

Again free and powerful, thanks to the indefatigable 
assistance of the Selaves, the Hapsbourgs and the 
Magyar aristocracy soon sought to recompense their 
allies by imposing on them a new slavery. The vast 
countries which spread along the Savi and Kulpa, from | 
3elgrade to the Adriatic, and of which the Turks had 
made, in the 17th century a desert, had gradually | 
become filled by Sclaves from Turkey. The number of 
these heroic refugees was more than a million. Under 
the double title of the kingdom of Sclavonia and of mili- 
tary frontier, the country enjoyed complete interior inde- 
The Servians governed themselves under a 
republican form of government, under the Presidency, 
spiritual and political, of their patriarch, established at 
Mitrovits in Styrmia. ‘The Croats on the other hand 
enjoyed equal independence; their diet is sovereign. 
But better to escape anarchy, they thought proper, like 
the Servians, to confide the hereditary presidency of 
their warlike republic to their principal bishop, that of 
Agram. Hence the name of Vladika, that is, of 
master, by which the Croats designate their bishops. 
Thence, also, the immense revenues, still possessed 
by the chapter of Agram, one of the richest in the 
world. 

Lut all these native institutions, all these Sclavonic 
privileges, were soon put in question by the Magyar diet, 
heir of the throne of Aspad. Then the ancient hatred 
introduced by conquest between the two races became 
more ardent than ever. Hence it is that the Sclaves of 
Hungary have, by degrees, come to prefer their protec- 
tors at Vienna to their rulers at Pesth. Hence with 
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waite to, a male or a female ; or to those who 
have taken any of the homeopathic globules. He 
says—“ If a female with her forefinger point at 
the head of the operator, say at a distance of two 
or three inches, the result will be the same, (re- 


| versed rotation,) as if she had touched his hand. 


If a male point with his finger in the same 
manner, the result will be a diagonal oscilla- 
tion. . . * A hair from the head 
of a female, laid on the hand of the operator— 
reverse rotation: from the head of a male—direct 
rotation. Similar characteristic results are pro- 
duced by a handkerchief which has been carried 
about the person by either sex respectively.” Dr. 


| Quin thus boldly testifies to the truth of Mr. 


Rutter’s reports:—“I have witnessed several | 
hundred experiments with Mr. Rutter’s instru- | 
ment, and I have never found it vary once: the | 
same cause repeated, invariably produces the 
same effect. Try the instrument as you will, it 
never errs: if has all the certainty of a mathe- 
matical equation.” 


THE 








ithem the popularity of the Imperial Court. Thus a 
| common oppression of the two races has been the reward 
of the Magyar people for subjugating the confederate 
Sclavi. But the Sclaves of Hungary are no more 
| cretins to be Germanised than the Magyars. * * * 

| As for the sixth and last natural element of Austria, 
what are we to say! he city of Vienna, restricted to 
| the enclosure of its ramparts, is but a small town, great 
| by the adjunct of its vast faubourgs; it is thus that the 

|little archduchy of Austria, supported by numerous 

' conquered kingdoms, rose to the dignity of an empire. 

Vienna and the archduchy represent w ith perfect truth 
the part and situation of the Teutonic element in 
| Austria. 


The only possible government for Austria’ 
thinks Rosert, is its “division into six states, 
with each their local government, and a central 
‘administration like that of the United States, 
| whether republican or monarchical, is a question 
| for the nation to decide. 
| We cannot dismiss M. Cyprien Ropert’s first 
| volume—we shall probably return to the second, 
which treats of the origin and religion of the 
Sclavonic race—without thanking him for the 
valuable suggestive matter which he has placed 
before the public, the result of years of patient 
reading, study, and reflection. 








Esai le Lepreux. Par M. EMMANUEL GONZALES. 
Les Deux Favorites. Parle Meme. Paris: 1852. 
Tue French have, as all our readers know, a fiction 
peculiarly their own. The fact that the great master 
| of clap-trap, the dealer in improbabilities, impossibilities, 
aud absurdities, ALEXANDER DuMASs, is their favourite 
' and chief novelist, at once declares the character of that 
romantic literature. M. EmMannEL GONZALES is a 
mixture of Vicror Huco and Dumas, without the 
genius of the first, but with much of the talent of the 
latter. Esaii le Lepreux is a long-winded historical 
romance, of which King Dox Pepro the cruel, or the 
just as some call him, is the hero, and is certainly inte- 
| resting. Spanish annals cost the romancist little trouble 
to elongate into novels. ‘Take the facts as you find 
| them, add a few sketches of costume and some conver- 
| sation, and the thing is done. It is after this fashion 
that M. EMMANUEL GoNZALES has fabricated his all 
|but interminable romance. He takes the favourable 
| view of Don PEpRO’s character, the view adopted by 
| LopEZ DE VEGA, CALDERON and others, and makes of 
ithe cruel king a hero, alongside whom, DucuEscLIN, 
ithe French general, plays a conspicuous part. But the 
|hero of the novel is one Esati le Lepreux. Since 
| EuGENE SvuE cast romance round the history of an 
| unfortunate girl from the streets, it has been the fashion 
to take painful subjects as the pivot round which to 
hang a tale, and here we have a leper as hero. He loves 
the heroine, so does the king; the king is of course 
preferred, and the leper furious, tries to inoculate his 
royal rival, an attempt which gives occasion to a scene 
of considerable, but disgusting, drainatic power. This, 
| with a few disguises, secret and clandestine loves, not 
over decent, combats, fights, murders, assassinations and 
| executions, makes up a grand historical and domestic 
| drama which is in every circulating library, and eagerly 
| devoured by milliners, dress-makers, ladies maids, con- 
cierges, shop-boys, and shop-girls, semi-educated work- 
men, lads of nearly every class, who make up the public 
of the writers of the blood and murder school of litera- 
ture. Les Deux Favorites is the continuation of Lsaii 
le Lepreux. 


DRA! M A, &c. 


This certainty, however, it turns out, de- 
pends entirely on the skill of the operator 
Dr. Cowan, of Reading, suggested to Mr. 
|Rutter the necessity of his performing his 
|experiments with the eyes bandaged, so as to 
‘exclude the idea of the results depending upon 
management, whereupon Mr. Rutter was con- 
| strained to admit, that “he was aware that under 
| such circumstances the experiments would fail.” Dr. 
| Cowan then rejoined, “I promise to withhold all 
|criticism, if in your threatened book you preface 
levery chapter with this admission.” As Mr. 
| Rutter has not had the candour to do so, the 
{admission has been communicated to The Lancet 
| by Dr. Cowan: and it only remains for me 
‘here to add, that the pretended Rutterian mag- 
netoid currents are simply what M. Robin, the 
famous conjuror of Piccadilly, would designate as 
| “ clever tricks,” but which, after all, are not nearly 
such wonderful feats as some of the exhibitions 
of simulated clairvoyance which that conjuror 
‘nightly ewhibits, and which he frankly owns are 
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not feats of clairvoyance, but simply adroitly- 
managed deceptions. Were M. Robin to make 
the opposite statement, multitudes of the half- 
educated portion of the aristocracy and gentility 
of London would believe him. 

System oF OPERATIVE SURGERY BASED UPON 
THE PRACTICE OF SuRGEONS IN THE UNITED 
Srares; and Comprising a Bibliographical Index 





and Historical Record of Many of their Opera- 
tions, for a period of 200 years. By H. H. 
Situ, M.D. Numerous coloured plates; 8vo. 
pp. 216. Philadelphia: 1851. London: Delf and 
Tribner. The title of this volume fully corrobo- 
rates what was stated in the last number of THe 
Critic (p. 16), viz., that the medical literature 
of America was at last beginning to assume a 
national character; and that the profession on 
the other side of the ocean were no longer satisfied 
with reprints and translations of European works. 
This volume must be regarded as a most accept- 
able contribution to the literature of surgical 
science. As an expository guide to the writings 
and operations of transatlantic surgeons, it merits 
an honourable place in surgical libraries. 

Puysicran’s, SuRGEON’s, AND GENERAL Prac- 
TITIONER’s VisiTING List, Diary, Almanack, and 
Book of Engagements for 1852. By Seymour 
Haven, Esq. Smith: 49, Long-acre, London. 
This book has long been in favour with the pro- 
fession; and at this we are not surprised, for one 
more admirably adapted to give method to the 
busy practitioner’s day’s work, and to chronicle it 
with rapidity and precision could not be devised. 
Some of the printed matter—especially one large 
and cumbrous table—might be curtailed or omitted 
with propriety ; as small bulk is an essential 
requisite in a book which is intended to be always 
carried by its owner. 

If the supplemental printed matter were 
removed, and some trifling alterations made in 
the preface, the Visiting List might become as 
much in favour with the visiting clergy, as it now 
is with the visiting medical men. There are 
various forms and sizes of the list; but the most 
convenient is that which is ruled for twenty-five 
daily visits, and provided with journal and two 
enclosed pockets for test papers or loose memo- 
randa. The following is the plan:—each day has 
its column, and each patient has his line. In this 
way, the lines divide the columns into small daily 
squares, in which, by means of crosses and other 
signs a record can instantaneously be made ot 
various particulars regarding each indiyidual in 
the list. The room left in some of the editions, 
for a journal, adds little to the bulk and gives 
space for remarks, without which the plan seems 
imperfect. The printed matter is, with slight 
exceptions, exceedingly good; though scarcely all 
of a kind which requires to be in the doctor’s 
pockets. Some of the subjects treated of are— 
Simple and Medicinal Baths—their composition, 
temperature, and mode of use; Case Taking; 
Diagnosis and Treatment of particular Disloca- 
tions; Doses of Important Drugs; Diet ; Fees; 
Mineral Waters, classified according to their 
nature, mode of use, and supposed utility in the 
treatment of disease; Poisons, and their Anti- 
dotes; Medical Topography—an exposition of the 
localities peculiarly adapted by aspect and situa- 
tion for the temporary residence of invalids 
affected by special disease, together with the 
season at which they should be visited. 

As a specimen of the manner of the author, 
the following remarks on tHE Use OF THE Batu, 
are quoted. 


Had the skin received at the hands of the profession 
that consideration which its importance in the economy 
merits, it would not have been selected by the adven- 
turer for his operations on public credulity, and we 
should probably never have heard of those extreme follies 
into which the professors of hydropathy are wont to 
plunge their patients. The public, unable to discern 
the bad points in an unintelligible system, is not slow to 
discover the general fact that there is something good 
in it; thence the blind encouragement which its pro- 
fessors receive. It would not become us to enter upon 
a consideration of the claims which the skin undoubtedly 
has upon the practising physician. That it is one of 
the most active exhaling and under eertain circumstances 
absorbing organs of the body is known to all, and being 
known, nothing more need be said in general recom- 
mendation of the bath. It is, however, right to state 
that on the Continent, where comparatively little 
medicine is given, many diseases characterized by heat 
and dryness of surface (fever), by the presence of a 
supposed morbid poison in the blood (rheumatism), by 
the improper or non-performance of the glandular 
functions (diseases of the liver and kidneys), and by an 

“obstructed condition of the dermic follicles, are treated 


‘ 














almost exclusively by the simple or medicated bath. In 
some acute diseases, the patient spends the greater part 
of his time in the bath, and his medicine is administered 
to him there, doubtless with the effort of shortening the 
term of his illness. When the object of the treatment 
is eliminative—and it generally is so in diseases of high 
tone—this advantage, too, attends the auxiliary use of 


the bath, viz: that with no more than the usual quantity | 


of medicine to act upon the mucous membrane, a 
double effect is produced upon the disease, by engaging, 
at the same time, and in the same cause, the exhalent 
action of the skin. 


Dictionary OF Domestic MEDICINE AND 
Hovusenoip Surgery. By Srencer THomson, 


M.D. Part I. 800, pp. 48. Groombridge and | 


Sons, London: 1852.—In his prefatory address, 
the author remarks :—“It is an objection frequently 
adduced against such works, that they place a 
little dangerous knowledge in the hands of the 


public, in a form so apparently simple, as to make | 


it a source rather of evil, than of benefit; and 
undoubtedly, the allegation has in some respects 
been correct. But is it necessary in preparing a 
work on Domestic Health to incur this !.azard? 
I think not.” From an examination of the part 
now before me, I am inclined to hope that Dr. 
Thomson may be able ina great measure to steer 
clear of the danger to which he has so properly 
adverted; and if, in the eleven monthly parts yet 
to come, he strive to avoid it, his work, when com- 
pleted, may be of much use to those who, simply 
from their entire ignorance as to the nature of 
disease, and the objects of treatment are ever 
ready to rush into the wildest and most dangerous 
systems of pseudo-medicine, just because they are 
presented to them with cleverness, effrontery, and 
that simplicity which is so charming to the 
superficial mind. 

The following remarks on Mepicat Apvice 
are worthy of attention, especially from the rich. 
Constant secking of “more” and “better advice,” 


is one of the several causes which render the | 


wealthy clientelle of the fashionable physician, so 
much more difficult to cure, and so much more 
prone to go the common London round of 
reputable doctors, and disreputable quacks, than 
the less moneyed and more intellectual members 
of the community, who do not occupy so elevated 
a social grade; and who, from these causes, have 
neither the means nor the desire to be ever chang- 


ing and multiplying their medical advisers, and | 
running to one celebrity for the stomach, to | 
another for the chest, and toa third for the brains. | 


Dr. Thomson remarks :— 

There is no greater folly than to callin a medical 
man, and then, either from wilfulness or weakness of 
purpose, to controvert or neglect his prescribed rules: 
it is only equalled by that which conceals or deceives in 
the particulars of a case, and looks for benefit. It is 
too commonly the case in illness, that officious persons 
are continually offering their counsel and opinions, 
disturbing the mind of the patient, or of the friends, 
end perhaps undermining the trust reposed in the 
attendant practitioner; if it is reflected for one moment, 
how worthless such counsel and opinions must be, they 
would be less attended to than they are. Again, if pro- 
per confidence is felt in the judgment of the medical 
attendant, his requirements should be submitted to 
without remonstrance or grumbling. When doubt or 
uneasiness, respecting the progress or prospects of a 
case, intrude themselves upon the mind of those most 
interested, and a second opinion is desired, the matter 
should be openly, and at once stated to the ordinary 
attendant, and his views and wishes heard; but never 
should another be called in, till this has been done; stil! 
less, even if a medical man could be found to demean 
himself so far, should a clandestine opinion be taken. 
Lastly, in sending for medical assistance, especially in 
country districts, as full an account of the symptoms 
of illness or accident as possible, should be transmitted 


by written note. The precaution must save time: it | 


may save life. 
I. Greantnes anp Curt-Crar. 

Mepicat Broomerism.—Everybody who reads 
Punch and the newspapers has learned that some 
crazy Transatlantic women have been vainly 
endeavouring to induce the British fair to assume 
half the dress and many of the most arduous duties 
of the other sex. <A little modification of the petti- 
coat and the corset is, I grant, very much needed; 
but a rational reformation in female dress can 
never be brought about by such apostles as are 
now, or have lately been, preaching the doctrines 
of the Bloomer crusade. Much less can such 
individuals do aught for the other cause which 
they pretend to espouse, “the rights of women.” | 
It is true that in the eye of God, as revealed to 


us in his word, “the rights,” and the eternal | 


in its dotage ? 


| . . . 
| destiny of both sexes, are the same; but it is as 


clearly told to us in the Bible, as it is emphati- 
cally declared by the physical structure of our 
race, that, when in this world, the man and the 
woman has each a distinct mission,—that the one 
| is a help meet and suitable for the other, and that 
| the proper discharge of the duties of life require 
each to perform separate parts. The larger bones, 
| the stronger muscles, the sterner mind, and the 
ruder aspect were, not without a wise design, 
conferred on one sex, and withheld from the 
other, whose very charms, and powers of doing 
good, depend in so small degree upon the manner 
and proportion in which are impressed charac- 
| teristics the opposite of those enumerated. Were 
our wives and our daughters to desert their nur- 
series, their domestic parlours, and their drawing- 
rooms for military colleges, inns of law, dissect- 
| ing-rooms, and halls of science, the professions of 
| arms, of law, and of medicine might derive some 


| talented recruits; but every woman so withdrawn 
| from the household sphere would create a disas- 
| trous void at home; and if it were possible— 
which, thank God, it is not—for such an insane 
fashion extensively to prevail, our children would 
grow up degenerate and untamed—a generation 
selfish, devilish, and savage. So it ever has been 
when want, ambition, or love of lucre has induced 
mothers to surrender their humanizing dominion 
at home. Abundant examples might be drawn 
from our cotton-spinning towns, and our mining 
| districts—as well from the tabernacles of the 
poor, as from the gorgeous saloons of London or 
Parisian folly. 

If there be truth in these remarks, it cannot be 
too deeply regretted that some distinguished 
members of the medical profession bestowed 
marked attention upon that famous American 
lady, Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D., during her 
recent visit to the hospitals and medical museums 
of London and Paris. It might be a curious, but 
it was an odious spectacle, to see that unwomanly 
lady attending operations at our hospitals, and 
exploring cabinets of pathology with scientific 
| gusto. The evil of her reception is now being 
| felt; for this Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, graduate 
| in medicine of an American University,* has re- 
| turned to her native country, and is now exulting 
| through the press at the kindness which she met 
with from this and the other medical professor of 
| London and of Paris. 

I know not the length of Dr. Blackwell’s 
petticoats ; but her political and social creed 
|1s of the ultra-Bloomer or Social school. In 
|a report of the proceedings which took place 

at a “Convention of Women” recently held on 
the other side of the Atlantic, I find it stated that 
Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, and Exizabpera 
| BracKweELL, M.D., of New York, were appointed 
as “a committee to correspond with Jeane 
Deroin and Pauline Roland, of Paris, and to ex- 
press to them the interest of this Convention 
in the present position of France.” The French 
women named, are, or lately were, prisoners in 
the St. Lazare, of Paris, for political offences. 
Jeane Deroin was editor of a Socialist paper called 
The Voice of Woman. Such are the charactess 
with whom the lady-doctor lately wondered at in 
London is identified. In the New York news- 
papers it is advertised that “ Elizabeth Black- 
well, M.D., has returned from Europe and opened 
an office in New York:” which means that she 
has commenced consulting practice as a physician 
in that city. From the Philadelphia Medical 
Examiner it appears that the indelicacy of young 
men and young women attending together the 
same classes and dissecting rooms is complained 
of, and that, as it is supposed that the female sex 
are likely, ere long, to enlist themselves in large 
numbers under the banners of Esculapius, a 
medical school specially for women is now being 
established in Philadelphia. Is not civilization 
CELSUS. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 





Ar no period, perhaps, has Natural History been more 
popular than at present, though blue Lions, golden 
Bears, suicidal Pelicans, and other apochryphal marvels 
of the heraldic art, have ever been favourite signs of 


| Village Hostelries. A curious illustration of the pre- 
| vailing taste is afforded by the large number of works 


which have issued from the press this season with 
animals for their heroes and heroines, clad like the 


| gods of the ancient Egyptians in human garments, and 





* Graduation in America is on a strange footing. The 
degree of M.D. can, in some schools, be obtained by all sorts 
of quacks, as well as by ladies. 
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entering with spirit into all the mysteries of fashionable | been under his wing; but, with becoming delicacy of 


life. This is partly due to the memorable collection of | feeling, he endeavoured to conceal his infirmity by giving | 


stuffed figures from Wurtemburg which formed such an 
attractive feature of the late Great Exhibition. It is 
interesting to trace the history of some of these clever 
productions. The groups which, of all others, found 
especial favour in the eyes of the public were those 
portraying the eventful career of “ Reinecke the Fox.” 
These figures were admirable realizations of scenes 
which illustrated the fine German Edition of Goethe's 
Fable. These scenes were not mere creations of fancy, 
though fancifully arranged, but every animal there 
pourtrayed was carefully studied from life, the original 
being in the menagerie of a German prince. Thus we 
see in what unlooked-for ways Zoological Collections 
become useful. Without the opportunities for study 
afforded by that menagerie, the artist would not have 
attempted those designs, nor would Ploucquet have 
been able to model those charming groups which afforded 
entertainment to thousands, and have even set a fashion 
for the season! Some of our readers will be interested 
in knowing that the price asked for the “Story of 
Reinecke” was 50/., and 45/. for the not less admirable 
sporting tableau of “ Hare Shooting in Miniature.” 

We propose in this and other communications to 
trace in a popular manner the progress of Natural 
History, pointing out the most interesting facts as they 
arise. 

Without question one of the most important contri- 
butions which has occurred for some years, has been 
the nearly complete skeleton of the Great Chimpanzee 
(Troglotydes Gorilla) which formed the subject of a 
most able paper read by Professor Owen at the Zoolo- 
gical Society on the 9th of September last. A legend 
had long been current that there existed in the woods 
of Tropical Africa, an ape of gigantic size, far more 
than a match for a man. Andrew Battell, who visited 
Africa in 1589, thus describes it: —“ The Pongo is in 
all proportion like a man, but that he is more like a 
giant in stature than a man; for he is very tall and 
hath a man’s face, hollow eyed with long haire upon 
his browes, and they goe many together and kill many 
negroes that travaile in the woods, and these pongos 
are never taken alive, because they are so strong that 
ten men cannot hold one of them; but yet they take 
many of their young ones with poisoned arrowes.” This 
however was regarded as a mere traveller's tale until 
1847, when Professor Owen received a letter from Dr. 
Savage, dated from the Gaboon River, West Africa, 
which revived a feeling of faith in these marvellous 
accounts of the old voyagers; and in December, 1847 
the arrival of three skulls of gigantic size placed the 
question beyond a doubt. These crania were described 
by the Professor at a meeting of the Zoological Society, 
Febrnary 22, 1848; but in the last autumn a nearly 
perfect skeleton reached him, the bones being of such 
dimensions as to exceed the most vivid expectations. 
The animal was five feet three inches in height, the 
chest and limbs being larger than those of the most 
powerful man; it is chiefly met with in the forests of the 
western coast of tropical Africa in the Gaboon district. 
The negroes of those parts collect and barter palm oil 
and ivory for European goods, and it is during their 
excursions in quest of the elephant that they encounter 
this huge chimpanzee, which they dread far more than 
the lion. The canine teeth are of immense size, and 
their jaws so powerful that they inflict most frightful 
wounds; but they also kill their enemies ty strangu- 
lation, and it is stated that they can wring a man’s 
head off with the utmost ease: from an inspection of 
the bones we fully believe it. These creatures are 





admirably constructed for climbing, and chiefly progress 
along the ground, supporting themselves by a stick, with | 
the head and trunk bent. 

This most interesting skeleton was obtained by a 
gallant young man, Captain Harris, commander of a 
Bristol trader, and a painful incident cast a gloom over 
the meeting at which Professor Owen's paper was read. 
On that very morning the Professor had received a 
letter from a merchant at Bristol, informing him that 
Captain Harris, his wife, and nearly twenty other per- 
sons had been drowned by the capsizing of the schooner 
during a typhoon; one only—a negro lad—surviving to 
tell the tale! Some orphan children were left by 
Captain Harris nearly destitute, and we believe we are 
correct in saying that Professor Owen used his good 
offices with the authorities at the College of Surgeons 
to such purpose, that fifty pounds were paid for the 
skeleton; which sum was invested for the benefit of the 
poor orphans. 

Another feature which will mark 1851 with a white 
stone in the calendar of Naturalists, was the arrival of 
the first living Apteryx in this hemisphere. The wing 
of the Apteryx Australis is scarcely more than rudimen- 
tary, but has a strong hooked claw at its extremity, and 
the feathers of this species resemble, in their general 
character, those of the cassowary. We paid a visit to 
the stranger a few days ago, and found him reposing 





with his head on his side—in other birds it would have 


the motion as if he had a wing. Presently, he started, 
and stretched himself up almost to a fabulous height; 
then slowly toppled forward, and gravely rested his beak 
on the ground. This attitude is necessary for the pre- 
servation of equilibrium, as the legs are placed quite be- 
hind the centre of gravity: sturdy legs, however, they 
are, and formidable the blows the bird can inflict, not by 
kicking behind, but by a forward stroke, the spur on the 
heel cutting like a knife. The favourite localities of 
this bird are dense beds of fern; and, when hard pressed 
by dogs (with which he is usually chased), it takes re- 
fuge in deep holes excavated by it in the gronnd. It is 
hunted by torchlight, and is sought after with great 
avidity by the natives, the skin being highly prized for 
dresses worn by the native chiefs; the feathers are 
also used to construct artificial flies for the capture of 
fish, precisely after the European fashion. Not the 
least of its peculiarities is the position of its nostrils at 
the tip of the beak. In seeking for the worms which 
constitute its food, the sense of smell takes the place of 
that of sight, and the dexterity with which it seizes its 
active prey, deep beneath the surface, is remarkable. 

Another species is known, which has been called by 
Mr. Gould Apterye Owenii, after Professor Owen. 
Stuffed specimens are in the museums at York, Ipswich, 
and the British Museum also, we believe. This species 
is very thickly clothed with short feathers, transversely 
barred. A third species has been described by Mr. 
Bartlett, which he considers to be the true Apteryx 
Australis, giving the name A. Mantelli to that figured 
by Mr. Gould. 

Mr. Wallace has communicated to the Zoological 
Society some interesting particulars relative to that sin- 
gular bird the “ Umbrella bird,” inhabiting the islands 
of the Amazon, in South America. It is about the size 
of a crow, and black; but its head is adorned with a 
crest the most fully developed and beautiful of any bird 
known, whence its name cephalopterus ornatus. When 
fully opened, the crest radiates on all sides from the top 
of the head, reaching in front beyond the beak, and 
forming a perfect slightly elevated dome of a beautiful 
shining blue colour, in length about five inches, in 
breadth about four-and-a-half When flying, the crest 
is laid back, but when at rest in the daytime, it is fully 
expanded; but at night, when the bird is asleep, all the 
feathers are puffed out to their fullest extent, so that 
the head and feet are quite invisible, the plume and 
crest alone being conspicuous, amidst a mass of feather, 
giving the bird a most singular appearance. 

The public generally, are not, we believe, aware that 
the glorious collection of humming birds formed by Mr. 
Gould (and which, thanks to Lord Seymour, is at present 
not exhibited), is but subservient to the publication of a 
work devoted to their description—a work which, for 
pictorial beauty, has not seen its equal. We espe- 
cially call attention to the part just published, as a 
perfect marvel for brilliancy of those ever-changing 
metallic hues characteristic of the tribe, and for extreme 
fidelity. 

There has been much doubt in the minds of many 
scientific men as to whether the accounts which have 
from time to time appeared of the poisonous effects pro- 
duced by the sharp spines with which certain fishes are 
armed, have not been exaggerated. The following inci- 
dent, related by Mr. MacGilleveray, the accomplished 
surgeon and naturalist, during the recent expedition of 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake, is, therefore, highly valuable, as 
affording unimpeachable testimony to the fact:—“ Dur- 
ing the afternoon, one of the crew of a boat upon the 
reef, while incautiously handling a frog-fish (batrachus), 
which he had found under a stone, received two punc- 
tures at the base of the thumb, from the sharp dorsal 
spines, partially concealed by the skin. Immediately 
severe pain was produced, which quickly increased, until 
it became intolerable, and the man lay down and rolled 
about inagony. He was taken on board the ship, in a 
state of great weakness. The hand was considerably 
swollen, with the pain shooting up the arm to the 
axilla, but the glands there did not become affected. 
The pulse fell as low as forty beats in the minute, 
with a constant desire tovomit. Large doses of opium 
in the course of time afforded relief; but a fortnight 
elapsed before the man was again fit for duty.” 

We should not justly chronicle the progress of Natural 
History, did we pass over the impetus imparted to it by 
the menagerie belonging to the Zoological Society of 
London. Whilst viewing that interesting collection, the 
spark has been kindled in many an ardent breast, which 
has led to the cultivation of that most fascinating of 
studies-- Natural History. Nor can we withbold our 
mite from the general tribute of praise to that most 
energetic of secretaries, D. W. Mitchell, Esq., to whose 
unceasing exertions and judicious: taste, the prosperity 
of the Gardens is, in a great measure, due. 

THETA, 





| SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


DISCOVERIES AND EVENTS CONNECTED WITH 
SCIENCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


PHYSICS. 

Foucavutt’s EXPERIMENT ON THE PENDULUM.— 
Seldom has a scientific experiment excited such uni- 
versal interest as the capital one of this philosopher of 
the apparent rotary motion of a pendulum of great 
length, suspended over a circular disc, thus afford- 
ing ocular demonstration of the rotation of the earth. 
Other observers have repeated this experiment, with 
various modifications, and amongst them Mr. Gerard, of 
Aberdeen, and Mr. T. G. Bunt, of Bristol, who have 
furnished details of their several experiments to the 
editors of The Philosophical Magazine; both these gen- 
tlemen pointing out that the latitude of a place may be 
determined with extreme accuracy by means of a 
Foucault’s pendulum, and observing the hourly rate of 
its deviation. Thus, Mr. Gerard has found the average 
rate of motion at Aberdeen to be 12 degrees 6 seconds, 
which precisely agrees with that computed from the 
sine of the latitude of that place, viz., 57 degrees 
9 seconds. Mr. Bunt’s experiments were evidently 
made quite independently of those of Mr. Gerard, and 
afford a complete verification of them, proving how 
exactly the latitude of a place may be ascertained by 
these means, for the Bristol observations show the 
difference between the calculated or theoretical mean 
hourly rate of motion, and the actual or observed rate, 
at three distinct stations, and by three different pen- 
dulums, to be so slight as scarcely to influence the 
results, 

ILLUSTRATION OF THE FORMATION OF THE RINGS 
OF THE PxLaNets SATURN AND Neprune.—M. 
Plateau has devised a most elegant experiment, which 
seems to show that the appearances exhibited by these 
two planets, with their luminous belts, are due to the 
influence of motion exerted under certain special condi- 
tions. So simple is the experiment, and so clearly demon- 
strative the result, that the reader may be inclined to 
repeat it. The specific gravity of spirit of wine is 0°838, 
and that of olive oil 0°910 or thereabouts, water being 
1:000; consequently oil will float on the water, but sink 
in the spirit. Now, if a mixture of water and spirit be 
made, the specific gravity of which shall exactly accord 
with that of the olive oil, (rather more than five mea- 
sures of spirit to three of water will afford such a 
mixture, but it is impossible to give the exact propor- 
tion, as the densities of both the spirit and oil vary as 
met with in commerce), it will be found that a globule 
of oil dropped into this weak spirit, will sink through it 
to about the centre, where it will swim, forming a per- 
fect sphere. Now, if we fix a handle bent at right 
angles to a spindle of iron wire, capable of causing it to 
rotate, and passing through a hole in the cover of a 
wide and deep glass vessel, fill this vessel with the 
dilute spirit, drop in a globule of oil, and when it 
becomes stationary, carefully pass this fine wire through 
the centre, and then, by slowly turning the handle, 
cause it to rotate, the sphere of oil will become an oblate 
spheroid; gradually increase this rate of motion, and 
it will spread and flatten until it becomes a circular 
disc; when this point has been attained, a ring of oil 
flies off from it, which continues to revolve at precisely 
the same rate as the central disc itself, although sepa- 
rated from it by the surrounding diluted spirit of wine. 
A more elegant and ingenious experiment than the 
above can scarcely be imagined, as illustrative of the 
probable mode of the formation of planetary rings. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Svowy MovunTAtns IN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 
THE SouRCES OF THE Nive.—Strong doubts were 
entertained, but apparently on insufficieht grounds, of 
the existence of the mountain Kilimandjro, announced 
by Mr. Rebman to exist in the country of Djagga, of 
which the summit is said to be covered by perpetual 
snow. This gentleman’s colleague, Dr. Krapf, describes 
in the Church Missionary Intelligencer, another snowy 
mountain, Kénia, which is placed in Rebman’s map, 
nearly on the equator, being 1 degree south latitude, 
and 35 degrees 10 minutes east longitude, much larger, 
if not of greater elevation than Kilimandjaro. This 
adventurous missionary describes Kénia as resembling a 
gigantic wall crowned with two immense peaks or towers, 
which are at a short distance from each other, giving 
to the mountain a grand and majestic appearance, and 
thus differing in form from the former mountain, which 
has a dome-like summit. Dr. Krapf conjectures that 
the volume of water issuing from Kénia to the north, 
falls into the basin of the White Nile; he also heard 
that an active volcano existed to the north-west of 
Kénia, but was unable to penetrate to the spot indicated. 
Dr. Knoblecher, the Vicar-General in Central Africa, 
mounted the Bahr-el-Abyad, the White River or true 
Nile, as far as 4 degrees 9 minutes north latitude, and 
then ascending a mountain, saw the river trending away 





to the South-west, until it disappeared in the moun- 
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tainous range, and was told by the Bari negroes, that 
beyond those mountains the ‘river flows directly from 
the south. These statements appear to confirm those of 
Ptolemy, that the Nile takes its rise in the mountains 
of the Moon, Eastern Africa. 

Tue Misstnc Arctic Voyacers.—It appears 
that Lieutenant Pim is doomed to disappointment at 
the very’ outset of his adventurous expedition. The 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, Sir R. J. 
Murchison, has received letters from this gallant young 
officer, dated St. Petersburg, to the effect that he has 
met with the most kindly aid both from the Russian 
authorities and the British Legation at that capital, 
having been placed in direct communication with the 
Russian geographers, and especially those who had 
explored Northern Siberia during the scientific expe- 
ditions set on foot by the Czar. These gentlemen deem 
the plan of Lieutenant Pim impracticable, on account of 
obstacles which they have, in an official report, unani- 
mously described as insurmountable, and, under these 
circumstances, the Emperor will not consent to vainly 
imperil the life of this brave man, in permitting him to 
commence an expedition which would only end in dis- 
appointment, and probably in death. The Russian 
Government are, however, anxious to afford Lieutenant 
Pim every assistance to achieve his end of discovering 
Sir J. Franklin and our missing countrymen, and he is 
now in communication with two of the Imperial officers, 
MM. Baer and Middendorf, the explorers-respectively of 
Nova Zembla and North-Eastern Siberia, with the design 
of devising a plan which the nature of the climate 
and country might permit of being carried out with 
some hopes of a successful issue, both as regards tidings 
of the missing men, and of the safe return of the adven- 
turers. Another scheme has been propounded by Mr. 
Beatson, with the same design as that of Lieutenant 
Pim, and directed to the attainment of the same end, 
by entering Behring’s Straits to the north by a small 
but powerful screw steamer. One more effort should be 
made to relieve, or at any rate to ascertain the fate of 
this band of manly fellows and their gallant chief, and 
it is to be hoped that such an expedition will not merit 
the censure passed by competent authorities upon some 
former ones, and its efforts be confined to “simply 
sailing to the Arctic Seas and back again.” Several 
instances of the preservation of life in these inhospitable 
regions for even several years, the parties subsisting 
entirely on the rein-deer, bears, birds, &c., of the 
country, have been adduced to show that it is quite 
possible the hope expressed by Sir John Franklin was 
well grounded, that by such aid his stock of provisions 
might be “ spun out to seven years.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

On THE DEVELOPMENT OF Mo.tusks IN Ho- 
LOTHURLE.—The Holothurie are a race of marine 
animals living often at considerable depth, but some- 
times near the shore amongst the sea-weed; they are 
soft, naked, and worm-like creatures, capable of great 
extension and contraction, and furnished with tentacles 
or suckers, by which means they can attach themselves 
to rocks and other submarine bodies. The popular 
English name of the most celebrated of this family, 
the Sea-slug, or Trepang, Beche-de-mere, so highly 
prized in China, will convey a general idea of the ap- 
pearance of these animals to the reader.. It is in a 
particular species of these Holothuria, that the well- 
known and most accurate observer, Professor J. Miiller, 
states that shell-bearing mollusks are developed, and 
the report of his researches carried on during the past 
year on the Synapta digitata, the kind alluded to, at 
Trieste, has excited the strongest interest amongst 
naturalists and physiologists. This description of 
Holothuria is found on the English coast, so that this 
year the observation of Miiller may be easily repeated 
in this country. On examining several of these 
Synapta at the beginning of last year, Miiller discovered 
ova in all of them; this fact arrested his attention, as 
he had regarded this species as dicecious like the rest 
of the Echinoderms. Continuing his researches he 
found, about the end of August, a specimen in which 
these ova were undergoing yelk-division, and another in 
which these vesicles contained young mollusks, with 
spiral shells the one-tenth of a line in diameter. For 
two months these observations were continued, and 
confirmed in no less than sixty-nine instances. The 
shells of these mollusks are calcareous, effervescing with 
an acid, and they are furnished with an operculum on 
the foot, and a respiratory cavity similar to that of the 
Pectinibranchiata, which are unisexual. Most of these 
observations were made when the mollusks, contained in 
the sacs connected with the intestines of the Holothuric, 
were almost perfect, and indued with a spiral shell of a 
turn and-a-half, out of which they were able to pro- 
trude themselves, and into which they could retire. On 
the exact zoological affinities of this mollusk it is very 
difficult to decide. The presence of the operculum is 
not a character on which any great reliance can be 
placed, since some mollusk-larve, with deciduous shells, 
are furnished with opercula. But the presence of a 





respiratory cavity, the calcareous nature of the shell, 
the distinctly developed spire, and symmetrical cur- 
vatures, induced Professor Miiller to regard them as a 
species of the Pectinibranchiata. “That these mollusks 
are developed within the Holothuria is clearly made 
out: how it is possible for them to be so developed I know 
not. All I know is the fact, and the mode in which it 
occurs; and I may further add that it is impossible 
the mollusks should have been introduced from without. 
The Holothuria has not eaten them, for it eats nothing 
but fine earthy mud, and nothing else is ever found in 
its intestines; and even if it had, how could they get 
out of the intestines into the molluskigerous sac? 
Neither have they crept into the abdominal cavity of 
the Synapte, even if these animals were broken by 
any violence into fragments, for in this case the frag- 
ments are spasmodically contracted at their extremities, 
so that nothing can either pass from or into that cavity 
with its normally-contained saline fluid. Besides, how 
could a thousand or more mollusks creep in, particularly 
as they must have entered as eggs? Neither have 
they crept into the sac containing them, from without, 
since they have arisen from their elements within 
it. It follows then, that the sac must, in itself, 
be either the equivalent of a mollusk, a vermiform 
metamorphosis of a mollusk as it were, which has made 
its way into the Holothuria ; or it must be an organ of 
the Holothurie, which produces mollusks instead of 
Holothurie. A grand difficulty for every theory is, that 
this sac, containing the mollusk, is organically connected 
with the Holothurie. Perhaps it is a case of the 
alternation of generation, the Holothuria producing 
mollusks, from which again Holothurie are produced, 
though it is highly improbable that the alternation of 
generations ever goes so far; and besides, the Holothuria 
has its own peculiar mode of reproduction, and itsown ova, 
with the product of which we are not yet acquainted, 
but which indubitably is wholly different from a mollusk, 
and without question is again a Synapta.” Such are the 
remarks of this distinguished observer on these most 
remarkable phenomena, which could not have been cre- 
dited had not these statements emanated from one, whose 
rigid accuracy and thorough knowledge of the subject 
claim acceptance for the marvels which he relates. 
This account cannot be better closed than with one 
observation of the able translator of this memoir in the 
Annals of Natural History, who, remarking on the theory 
of alternate production of Holothurie and mollusks, 
says, “It must then be admitted, that if Synapta pos- 
sesses this heterogeneous generation, it stands alone as 
an instance of a physiological phenomenon without 
analogy or parallel in the animal kingdom.” 

REPRODUTION OF SLUGs.—M. Laurent describes a 
slug, limax flavus, which had always been kept in 
solitude, and apart from other individuals of its species, 
as having deposited twenty-five eggs which were 
gradually progressing ‘to perfect development; several 
days afterwards, fourteen more eggs were produced by 
the same animal. These observations promise to throw 
some light on the mode of reproduction of these 
hermaphrodite mollusks. 

A PLAGUE AMONGST THE SERPENTS.—Dr. Walter 
has been telling us of an epidemic which seems likely to 
prove as fatal to some kinds of serpents, especially the 
deadly species, boa cencheris, as the small-pox amongst 
the American Indians. This disease appears to bea 
description of tetanus, which affects various kinds of 
reptiles and insects, but especially the large serpents 
abounding in the forests around Bahia, where they were 
found stretched in death, and as hard and stiff as scaf- 
fold poles. The mammiferous animals of these regions 
are not subject to the attacks of this plague, which even 
as respects the reptilia and insecta seems to be confined 
to the province of Bahia. 





ART AND ARTISTS, 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tue monster full-length miniature of Lady Ellesmere, | 
so finely painted by Mr. Thorburn has just been en- 
graved by Mr. Atkinson in his best style. From | 
Vienna it is stated that the Emperor has ordered a | 
monument of Metastasio to be erected in that city. 
The Secretary to the School of Design at Cork, Mr. 
Shaw Dunscombe, recently read an essay at the Cork 
Literary Society on the life of Barry, the painter, a 
native of that city. A correspondent of Kuhne’s 
Europa writes from Dresden that a number of humo- 
rous drawings, sketched by the pencil of Schiller, and 
accompanied by descriptions in his own hand, have 
been found in the possession of a Swabian family, with 
whom the great poet became acquainted during his 
residence at Loschwitz. The committee for the | 
erection of a monument to the memory of the cele- 
brated Carl Maria von Weber, notwithstanding that the 
necessary funds are wanting, has been so bold, confiding | 
in the patriotism of the Germans, as to order the exe- | 
cution of the statue of the great musician by the hand | 




















of Professor Reitschel, which will ufterwards be cast in | 





bronze. Will England not join in the subscription? — 
England, to which country Weber devoted his never- 
forgotten ‘ Oberon!” The new government of 
France, in imitation of that of the great Buonaparte, 
announces its intention of liberally encouraging the fine 
arts. As a beginning, it has directed the Prefect of the 
Seine to spend 16,000/. in decorating the new ehurch 
of Sainte Clotilde, Place Bellechasse, with paintings, 
statues, &c., and in painting the ceilings of some of the 
principal saloons of the Hotel de Ville. These under- 
takings will enable commissions to be given to about 
forty artists. Amongst the painters and sculptors who 
have already accepted, are Horace Vernet, Chopin, 
Pradier, Cogniet, and others of distinction. On 
Monday, the 8th inst., Mr. C. Barry, Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
G. Godwin, Mr. Penrose, and Mr. G. G. Scott, met Mr. 
Allen to consider in what way the proposal to form a 
School of Art for Workmen could best be carried into 
practice. Letters of concurrence from Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Ferrey, Mr. Cundy, Mr. 
Hardwick, jun., and many others, were read, and it was 
determined to form a committee, and to open a sub- 
scription in support of the project. Mr. Scott agreed 
to act as treasurer. A correspondent of a daily paper 
says:—Doubts having arisen respecting the birth place 
of Turner, the celebrated painter, and some erroneous 
reports having been given on the matter, I can state 
from indisputable authority, that the eminent deceased’s 
father was the second son of William and Rebecca 
Turner, of the town of Southmolton, Devonshire, which 
place he left at an early age, and settled in Maiden- 
lane, Covent-garden, London, as a barber. There the 
celebrated artist was born, and was the only child. His 
sole surviving relatives are five first cousins, of whom 
Mr. Thomas Price Turner, an eminent professor of 
music in the city of Exeter, is one. 

















MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 

A DISAGREEMENT between Mr. Webster and Mr. James 
William Wallack, and a determination on the part of 
the latter gentleman to appeal to a court of justice for 
redress, is among the leading topics at present in 
theatrical circles. About a year ago Mr. Wallack was 
brought over to this eountry from America, for the 
express purpose of performing at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and in the expectation that he would divide 
the honours of the town with Mr. Charles Kean. Mr. 
Wallack was engaged for sixteen months, at a weekly 
salary of 301, This contract, which was not at all 
solicited by him, was paid up the whole of last season, 
and during the vacation, until the opening night of the 
present season, when Mr. Wallack was not on the stage 
for the singing of the National Anthem, a custom which 
is expected to be adhered to by every member of the 
company, even though the performer be not a singer. 
Mr. Webster on that occasion fined Mr. Wallack one 
week’s salary, and discharged him, thereby breaking 
the remainder of the special contract, which existed up 
to Easter. The consequence was that Mr. Wallack 
summoned Mr. Webster to the Westminster County 
Court for one week’s salary. The case has been twice 
postponed at Mr. Webster's request; and the day of 
hearing is finally fixed by the judge of the court for 
Monday next, the 19th instant. Another action is 
also pending in the higher courts at Westminster for 
the amount of money due for the remainder of the 
eontract from this time till Easter. As such high 
tribunals are about to adjudicate on the dispute, it 
would be premature to announce anything beyond the 
mere facts of the case. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane has been running a tilt 
against Sir John Barleycorn, at present the prescriptive 
property of the plebs., and the emancipated school- 
room, at the Marylebone Theatre. If the crusade com- 
menced be persisted in by his lordship, it is not unlikely 





that the very genius of pantomime will die of the 
atmosphere of the Lord Chamberlain’s office. His 
lordship, it would seem, is not disposed to sanction any 
longer the humours and conjurations which have pre- 
viously received the seal of his office. A weekly contem- 
porary gives the following account of the affair at the 
Marylebone Theatre :—“ An edict has been issued by 
the ‘ Bxaminer of all Theatrical Entertainments,’ under 
the sign manual of the Marquis of Breadalbane, pro- 
hibiting the representation of one of the most popular 
and effective scenes in the harlequinade of the pane 
tomime, now playing at the above theatre, under the 
title of Sir John Barleycorn; or, Harlequin and the 
Fairies of the Hop and Vine. The only reason to be 
surmised for its removal is that it trenches on a royal 
subject, und points out the most fitting medium for a 


| ‘dramatic revival.’ The scene is made to represent the 


decline of the drama, by the introduction of the ex- 
terior of Drury Lane Theatre covered with bills, 
announcing promenade concerts, horse-riding, &c., the 
royal arms over the principal facade, having horses for 
supporters, instead of the lion and unicorn. _ Presently 
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THE CRITIC, 





[January 15, 








wT . . ! 
a crowd of Thespians enter, engaged in every trade and | 


occupation ; 


That ripe Shakspearian scholar, Mr. Henry Nicholls, 


and, lastly, Shakspeare, attended by | gives one of his dramatic readings on Monday evening 


Hamlet, King Richard the Third, &c., the orchestra | next, in the Music Hall, Store-street, Bedford-square. 
playing the air, ‘ We have no work to do.’ After some | The play selected is Othello, which will afford full 


allusions te the decline of the drama, and its attempted 


revival by Mr. Bunn, the clown proposes his remedy, | 


and fires a piece of ordnance, which causes a change to 
a transparent circular painting of the interior of the 
Ruben’s room in Windsor Castle during the Christmas 
representation of //amlet, her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort being very conspicuons in the royal box, the 
band striking up the National Anthem, and the scene 
changes amidst the enthusiastic applause of the 
audience. The order not having been delivered until 
fourteen days after its date, and full eight days after 
boxing-day, Mr. E. T. Smith, the manager and lessee, 
has declined, for the present, to remove it, owing to 
the bills having been printed and circulated, announcing 
it as usual; and also for a reconsideration of his case 
by the Lord Chamberlain.” 

While upon the subject of the pantomime at this 


theatre, the following little incident may be told:—On | 


Saturday last, Mr. Wright, who plays “Corkscrew” 
(the sprite), in taking one of his leaps, slipped, and 
knocked out one of his teeth. He appeared astonished 
for a moment, but went on with his part with the most 
indomitable courage. This is really a clever and pro- 
mising youth, and will make his way. 

Mr. G. V. Brooke, the tragedian, made his debit at 
the Broadway Theatre on the 15th of last month, in 
the character of “ Othello,” when he was received by a 
very full and fashionable house, and heard with great 
patience and a good deal of approbation. The American 


| scope for the development of his capabilities, and in 
which his excellent taste and accomplishments will 
| come into appropriate execution. ‘These are delightful 
| entertainments; for the reading of Mr. Nicholls is full 
| of variety and animation, and while he admirably dis- 
| criminates the characters, he shows a most intellectual 
| comprehension of the author. 

On Saturday Mr. Sterling Coyne brings out a new 
| farce at the Haymarket. 

There is a rumour that Miss Robinson of the 
| Princess's Theatre is shortly to be united in marriage 
tothat wealthy young nooleman, the Earl of Hopetoun. 
| Miss Robinson is a protegee of Mrs. Charles Kean, and 
is known to the public as a neat and lively actress in 
second-rate parts. Such characters as “ Nerissa,” in 
the Merchant of Venice, have afforded a fair field for 
the exercise of her capabilities during her engagement 
in London. 

Addison and Steele have handed down to us, through 
| the pages of The Spectator and The Guardian, pleasant 
accounts of the performances of puppets, which were 

so popular and fashionable in their day. An entertain- 
ment of this kind, no doubt upon a very improved and 
| very enlarged scale, took place on Monday last in the 
| long narrow room in Adelaide-street, Strand, known 
| formerly as the Adelaide Gallery, and which is now 

converted into a light and elegant theatre, appropriated 
| to the performance of the “ Marionettes.” These 
| puppets are made of wood, stand about two feet high, 


| 
| 
| 


critics consider him to be somewhat discriminating in but appear much larger in stature from the excellent 
some portions of the character, but to play a good deal of | Proportions in regard to their size of the stage, scenes, 
it without judgment or propriety. They pronounce hima | 40d appurtenances. By means of springs and wires, 
these little automatons move their limbs about, with 


good actor, well acquainted with the business of the stage, 
and experienced in all its traditionary mechanism, but 
by no means great, being without that high species 


} 
| 
| 


gestures so becoming, elegant and appropriate to what 
is said and done, as to cause a great deal of surprise 


of inspiration or genius which has marked all great | and amusement. The performances commenced by a 
actors of the past or present times. They say he reaches | handsomely dressed little puppet coming forward 
| as the manager of the company, and delivering an 
and is somewhat tamer than Mr. Forrest, to whom he is | #ddress with action so suitable to words delivered 
equal in some respects, and in others more tasteful. It | by some one above, behind, or below the scenes, 


about the same rank in the drama as Mr. Anderson, 


is clear that Mr. Brooke has not produced the deep im- 
pression which his friends expected for him, for the 
general opinion seems to be that he is a highly respec- 
table and correct actor, but not that superior kind of 
artist who is able to produce what the Americans call 
“a tremendous excitement.” Miss Catherine Hayes, on 
the other hand, has been creating quite a furore in her 
progress through the United States. On the 17th of 
last month, she commenced a series of concerts at 
Baltimore, in the New Hall; on the opening night, there 
were nearly 2,500 persons present. Her successis im- 
mense, and, with the exception of Jenny Lind, unexampled. 

On Thursday, the 22nd instant, Mr. Bunn begins the 
opera season at Drury-lane Theatre, and opens with Fra 
Diavolo. The principal characters will be sustained by 
Mr. Sims Reeves and his wife, and Mr. Whitworth. ~ 

The denizens of the northern districts of the metro- 
polis will shortly be agreeably surprised by the produc- 
tion at Sadlers’ Wells Theatre of Shakspeare’s Henry V., 


a play that has not been performed since Macready | 


revived it at Covent Garden in June, 1837,—a revival, 
as some of your readers may remember, of unprece- 
dented magnificence, in which the whole of the immense 
resources of the theatre was employed, with the 
valuable services of Mr. T. Cooke, The representation 
of this play, under the direction of Mr. Phelps, may 
well inspire confidence that it will be presented with 
taste and splendour worthy of the national drama. The 
solitary eminence in his profession on which Mr. Phelps 
now stands, by the absence of ali those who have any 
pretensions to be his rivals, gives every assurance to be 
derived from taste and character, that he will apply the 
resources of both in this instance, as in all preceding 
ones to a fitting representation of this play of Shak- 
speare’s; and, perhaps, in scarcely any other hands 
than his own could success have been hoped for to such 
an attempt as that now contemplated. Since the 
retirement of Mr. Macready, Mr. Phelps is the only 
manager who brings the Shakspearian drama before 
public view with anything approaching to completeness. 
System, science, and poetry are the characteristics of 
his management. Under these circumstances, we may 
well expect that the emphatic language of Henry V., 
will be exquisitely rendered—the matchless scenery, 
boldly conceived and finely executed,—that the inspiring 
music giving length and lightness to the whole, will 
thrill through the little Thespian temple of Sadlers’ 
Wells,—the mean construction of which is its only 
drawback,—that the revival, in fact, will be a triumph 
of dramatic art worthy of the immortal bard, who 
threw over the unreal scene, majestic in its outline, 
forms expressive as the truth, powerful as the impulses, 
eternal as arts of ancient Greece, or Rome of old, and 
imperishable to the memory as the wizard-genius that 
awoke them. 





as to elicit loud and frequent applause. A new and 
original “scene of 4-propos,” entitled The Manager's 
Room, followed, introducing the spectators to the 
leading actors of this little “ wooden” company. Then 
came the burlesque musical burletta of Bombastes 
Furioso; the singing of the National Anthem; 
and, finally, a ballet of action, entitled Pauline, 
or the Pupil of Nature. The way in which the 
acting, singing, and dancing is managed is above all 
praise. The scenery of the little theatre is excellent, 
the dresses magnificent, and the whole style of the 
exhibition is such as to warrant us in anticipating for 
the enterprising projector of this novel entertainment a 
very large share of the public patronage. 





Ar Drury-lane Theatre the juvenile night is fixed for 


| Thursday. The new pantomime of /arlequin Hogarth; 


or, The Two London ’Prentices, performing with such 


| success at this theatre, is from the pen of Mr. Morton, 


author of Bor and Cox, the present stage-manager. 
The Musical World states that the German organ 
which was exhibited in Hyde Park by Herr Schulze 





| has been purchased for the large hall in the New 














ampton Choral Society. Daniel, an Oratorio, by 
Mr. G. Lake, is advertised as about to be produced at 
Exeter Hall “ early in the ensuing season,” with a band 
and chorus of at least six hundred performers. 
Malle. Cruvelli’s success seems of the two less in Paris 
this season than it was in London, and to be already on 
the wane in the French capital——Among the last 
musica! things of 1851 we have to announce the election 
of Miss Rosetta Vinning and Mr. J. Barnett, to King’s 
Scholarships in our Royal Academy of Music. A 
soviety has just been formed in Dublin for the preser- 
vation and publication of the ancient melodies of Ireland. 
Dr. Petrie, the eminent artist and antiquary, has been 
nominated President of the Provisional Council; and 
the Earl of Dunraven, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the 
Lord Chief Baron, the Right Honourable Alexander 
M‘Donnell, and Sir Vere de Vere, have accepted the 
oftice of Vice-Presidents. ‘Mr. Hullah’s monthly 
concerts this year will be four in number; to be held 
on the third Wednesday of their respective months. The 
first will be given on the 21st inst. “ The following 
entire works,” says the programme, “ will be performed 
in the course of the season for the first time at these 
concerts—Handel's cantata, Alexander's Feast, Leslie’s 
Festival Anthem, Let God arise, a new cantata, Leonora, 
by Mr. Macfarren, and Mendelssohn’s Ninety-fifth 
Psalm. M. Jules Janin has rarely been more pungent 
in displeasure than in his paragraph on the Black 
Malibran, who has been trying her fortune as “ star” 
at one of the minor houses. “ La Malibran Noire !” 
thus ends bis magniloquent tirade,— there are good 


| 
| Exchange at Northampton, for the uses of the North- 




















pleasantries in this lower world of ours! We shall be 
seeing, before long, ‘The Black Apollo.’” The fol- 
lowing is a general summary of the new pieces repre- 
sented at the theatres of Paris in 1851:—Grand Opera, 
3 operas, 3 ballets; Comedie Francaise, 7 comedies, 
3 dramas, 1 proverbe; Opera Comique, 4; Odeon, 5 
comedies, 4 dramas; Italian Theatre, 2; National 
Opera (3rd Lyric Theatre), 1 lyric drama, 2 comie 
operas; Vaudeville, 12; Varietes, 37; Gymnase, 20; 
Montansier, 37 ; Porte Saint Martin, 6 dramas, 1 comedy, 
6 vaudevilles, 1 review; Gaité, 5 dramas, 3 vaudevilles; 
Ambigu-Comique, 9 dramas, 3 vaudevilles; Folies 
Dramatique, 24; Theatre National (ancien cirque), 
4 dramas, 2 vaudevilles, 1 ballet, 1 fairy piece; Delas- 
semens-Comiques, 33; Beaumarchais, 2 dramas, 6 
vaudevilles, 1 review; Funambules, 4; Luxembourg, 
6 dramas, 6 vaudevilles; Theatre Choiseul, 8. General 
total of new works represented in the year, 263. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


PANTOMIME and burlesque hold undisputed sway at 
all our theatres; tricks and tinsel, short petticoats and 
puns, reign paramount. The Lyceum, the most 
splendid and stupid. The New Srranp, the most 
original and the wittiest; the Willow Pattern Plate 
is an artist’s proof of what can be done in the way of 
wit and humour. 

But we are nearly tired of burlesque? Could 
we not have something else fur holiday pieces ? 
something like The Green Bushes, or The Wreck 
Ashore, or The Brigand ; something—the success of 
which will be more attributable to the author and 
actors than to the scene painter and machinist; some- 
thing—that will be an addition on the shelves of the 
British Drama, and not a mere painted sugar plum, to 
amuse for a moment, and then to be forgotten. Chil- 
dren do not understand the puns, and grown people 
have heard them all before. 

The Little Baremans have appeared at Drury 
LANE, with a double eclat of their first success at St 
James’s. One would have imagined at first that “ child- 
hood’s treble pipes” would have failed in filling, audibly, 
the vast area of this theatre; but it is not so, Every 
syllable rolls out clear and distinct, without one false 
emphasis or one ill judged pause. With such a good 
example before them, who knows what great things 
may happen to our would-be Tragedians? We may almost 
hope to find them speaking English in a short time, if 
they will go to Drury Lane and listen to the BATEMANS. 
Miss GLyNn has appeared several times as Lady Mac- 
beth, greatly to the delight of her audiences. Mr. 
ANDERSON, also, comes in for a fair share of praise, 
for though his light touches are sometimes made with 
the hard end of the brush, his general acting in Macbeth 
is commendable. Of Mr. Betron’s Macduff I can 
speak very favourably; it is a performance of great 
promise. Let him but take moderate care, and content 
himself to lengthen his flight by degrees, and the 
highest ranks are open to him. 

The Iron Chest, and Hamiet, are the last productions 
at the Princess's. The former is not a first-class play. 
When indifferently acted it becomes intolerable. But 
plays are not indifferently acted at the Princess’s; and 
us first-rate acting saves many an indifferent play, The 
Tron Chest is rescued from duldom. For many years 
Mr. Cuartes KEAN has been the only Hamlet on the 
stage. Of all Mr. Macreapy’s Shaksperian repre- 
sentations his Hamlet was the worst. Of all Mr. 
KEAN’s it is the best; and best, in such a degree, 
that there is no good second or third to him. This, 
the longest and most arduous part in SHAKSPEARE, 
is sustained by Mr. Kean with astonishing evenness 
and care; it may be, that every word and look is a 
subject of previous thought and study, but I should 
prefer to imagine that most of those delicate touches, 
marking, with such beauty, Mr. Kean’s delineations of 
the “ Noble Dane,” are the spontaneous ebullitions of a 
master mind; and the effects of feeling, in all their 
intensity, the noble words of this most noble play. 
What an intensity of grief is thrown into that beautiful 
speech in the first act: 

O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt ; 

and the respectful, but bitter reproof, to his mother: 

Seems, madam ! nay it is: I know not seems. 
In the latter acts of the play, the haggard look 
and the extraordinarily piercing expression of his eye 
(an heir locm of his great father), mark the “ noble 
mind o’erthrown,” while a dreamy melancholy hangs 
like a cloud around him, from which, in the fiery pas- 
sages, his frown bursts forth like a falling star in the 
darkness, and then comes the deep gloom again, to be 
once more eradicated. Mr. Kean’s is by far the 
best reading of Hamlet we have had for many years— 
the Hamlet which SHAKSPEARE wrote, brought into 
action by the refined mind of a scholar. 

The Game of Speculation is still played at the 
Lyceum. I have already had occasion to speak in terms 
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of undivided praise of this very clever translation. A 
second and third visit have had no influence on my first 
opinion. The acting of Mr. CHARLEs MATHEWws, 
F. Marruews, and SEvBy, each in their own line, is as 
good as anything can possibly be. I once heard an 
amusing criticism on Mr, CHarLeEs MatHews:—A 
small boy had been taken to the Lyceum, and was 
asked how he liked the play. He replied that he liked 
the play very much, “all but one actor, and he walked 
about, and talked just like papa or any body else: he 
did not act at all.” A higher compliment ‘than this 
could not be paid to a great comedian. 
LorGNETTE. 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &e. 








A NEw edition of John Drayton is nearly ready. 
In the last number of The Quarterly Review appears a 
paper on Junius, in which the authorship is claimed 
for the second Lord Lyttleton. Dr. Neuman, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Munich, has 
completed his long-promised “ History of the English 
Empire in Asia,” and it is on the eve of publication. 
Amongst the new works announced in Paris is one by 
Alexandre Dumas, called “ Byron,” in which we are 
promised the biography, love, adventures, journeys, and 
anecdotic history of the great poet. Like Shakspeare, 
Byron is an object of the fervent admiration of the 
French, and especially of French littérateurs. 

The prize of 100/. offered by Mr. Gilbart, of the 
London and Westminster Bank, for the best Essay on 
the Great Exhibition, in connexion with “ Practical 
Banking,” has been awarded to Mr. Granville Sharp, 
accountant in the East of England Bank, at Norwich, 
Among the passengers lost with The Amazon is 
Eliot Warburton, the author of The Crescent and the 
Cross, and other works. It is only a few days since 
his new historical romance, Darien, issued from the 
press. He then bethought himself of some fresh 
literary occupation, and, after consulting with friends, 
resolved to cross the Atlantic, and find materials for his 
next work in the New World. The Gazette de 
France says: “ A provincial journal announces that 
M. de Lamartine, whose health improves every day, 
will return to Paris on the 15th. It is stated that 
M. Thiers is about to publish a pamphlet, under the 
title “ Appeal to Europe.” Madame Georges Sand, 
on her part, is in retirement in the province of Berry, 
and is at present engaged in preparing “ Memoirs of 
her Life” for publication. Mr. George Stephens, the 
translator of Tegner’s beautiful epic, Frithiof’s Saga, 
has removed to Copenhagen, in consequence of his 
having been appointed Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University there. The 
subject of his first course of lectures is Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales. The Government have refused 
to take upon themselves the guardianship of tha birth- 
place of Shakspere; the debt of 400/. still remains 
unliquidated by the committee who effected its pur- 
chase; affairs are therefore in statu quo. 

On Friday week, Mr. Roundell Palmer, M.P., de- 
livered a lecture on the Connection of Poetry with 
History to the inhabitants of Plymouth, before a very 
crowded audience. The authorities of the British 
Museum are at length alive to the necessity of pur- 
chasing MSS. of a more recent date than the fifteenth 
century; and many of their later purchases at sales 
include papers connected with political and county 
history of as recent a date as the middle of the last 
century. The famous Theresianum is to be changed 
into an institution for the education of army surgeons, 
and all its funds, library, &c., are to be appropriated to 
the same purpose. Those who feel an interest in the 
Crystal Palace will be glad to learn that Her Majesty’s 
Government is taking means to collect information on a 
variety of important points connected with it prior to the 
meeting of Parliament. The French Government 
have presented a chest of Sevres china to Earl Gran- 
ville, President of the Royal Commission; and a tea 
service to Mr. Dilke, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, as a testimonial of the sense it entertains of the 
part which they took in the Great Exhibition of the 
Works of all Nations in Hyde Park. The articles 
forming the presents alluded to have arrived in 
London. A descriptive Catalogue Raisonné of the 
late Cardinal Mezzofanti’s Library has been published 
in Rome. It is in Latin, divided into 45 sections, and 
embracing works written in upwards of 400 different 
languages, idioms, or dialects. 















































Mr. ANDERSON’S SPECTACLES AND EYE-PRESERVERS 
deserve commendation on account of a very ingenious 
and useful mechanical contrivance, with which they are 
fitted. The side pieces have convoluted springs, which 
cause them to press lightly on the temples, and thus to 
preserve one uniform position when worn, and when 
removed from the face these springs produce an im- 





| DUNN'S SOVEREIGN SPERM CANDI 





mediate collapsing of the side pieces. All wearers of | 
spectacles know the importance of these improvements, | 
the one ensuring a steady view of the object looked at, 
and the other reducing the liability to accident, 
when the spectacles are not being worn. These 
improvements are not attended with inconvenience to 
the wearer, nor do they at all increase the weight of the 
article; on the contrary, Mr. Anderson's plan enables 
him to make a pair of spectacles of so light a weight 
as twenty-four grains, and like an eye-glass, they may 
be attached to a guard, and suspended to the neck with- 
out fear of breaking, and without inconvenience to the 
wearer. 


, — 
‘ERTAIN DEATH to VERMIN.— 
BUTLER’'S VERMIN AND INSECT KILLER i 
host of Testimonials, and the sale of nearly half a million 
to be the best Annihilator of Rats, Mice, Beetles, Bugs, & 
duced. Try it, if troubled with Vermin. Sold in Packets. 
and Is. each, at 95 Farringdon-street ; 10 Bow Churchyard; 67 an 173 
St. Paul's Churchyard ; 63 and 150 Oxford-street ; 330 Strand; and by 
all Druggists. 









ABLE TO MOTHE! 
= ~ 
Dixons “FEVER POW DERS S for 
CHILDREN, which for more than Twenty Year 
prescribed by the leading Medical Men, with the greatest su 
advantage to children suffering from difficult Teething. The value of 
these powders depends upon their power in controlling the fever which 
from time to time arises during the process of Tecthi but they are of 
equal service in every other description of fever to hh children are 
liable, namely, in Scarlatina, Measles, Small-pox, Chicken-pox, Nettle- 
rash, and other eruptions of the skin ; in which disorders the time ly use 
of ithe ese powders will prevent inflammation, and other ill effects. The 























+ men x . . 
YVANS’ ARCTIC STOVES.—JEREMIAH 
4 EVANS, SON, and CO. invite the attention of purchasers of 

WARM AIR STOVES to their extensive stock, which includes all the 
latest improvements, and are adapted to the warming of halls, churches, 
public rooms, offices, greenhouses, ships’-cabins, and all other apart- | 
ments requiring artificial heat. The stock also includes stoves as 
selected by the lamented Sir John Franklin in 1845, for w arming the 
Erebus and Terror, during their Exploring Expedition in the ice, and 
similar stoves were also supplied by them to the Enterprise, Investigator, 
Assistance, and Perseverance, in search of the first exp« ‘dition, and which 
were found to answer their purpose remarkably well, as proved by the 
healthy state of the various crews. 
Manufactory, 33, King William-street, London-bridge. 








XNOCOA is a Nut which, besides farinaceous 


substance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 


ion of the throat in Scarlatina, of the eyes and lungs in 
Menaie of the eyes and skin in Small-pox, &c., is the effect of the fever 
in these disorders, and if the fever is kept subdued, inflammation will 
not take place, and thus the evil consequences resulting to the child's 








constitution may, with certainty, be prevented. These powders may 
also be given with great advantage in Croup and Influenza, and also in 
the feverishness and sore throat which follow catching a With 





| these powders at her command, the mother or intelligent nurse has the 
health of infants and children fully under her control ; and may relieve 
herself at the same time from much of the anxiety wh 
care of infancy and childhood. Mr. Dixon will forwar 
packet on receipt of fourteen penny stamps. Preparer 
Dixon, Surgeon, Apothecary, and Accoucheur, 25, Bed 
of Theobald’s-road, Bloomsbury, London, in Packets, ¢¢ 1ing Nine 
Powders, 1s. 1}d., and to be obtained from any Patent Med e Vendor 
throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Farringdon-street, London. 
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advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to rancidity. | 
Possessing these two nutritive substances, cocoa, is become a most | 
valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by mechanical or other 
means, the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incorporated with 
the oily, that the one will prevent the other from separating. Such a 
union is presented in the cocoa prepared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, 
while the delightful flavour, in part dependent upon the oil, is retained, 
the whole preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 

JAMES EPPS, Homceopathic Ciuemist, 112, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury ; and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London. 








EXTRAORDINARY CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED BY 
MAREKW ICK’S PATENT PRIZE MEDAL 
+ RESPIRATORS, 2s. 6d. each; Chest Protectors, Piline Gout 
Socks, Knee Caps, &c. for Rheumatism; Lumbago Bands, Shoe Socks, 
Warm Gloves, and the Spongio Piline Poultice, “surpassing (says Mr. 
Leadam, surgeon to the Great Grimsby Docks) any one artic le used by 
him during the last thirty years for effica and che: upness.” 

Sold by Chemists; Rogers and Co., 137, Strand: and wholesale by 
A. MARKWICK and Co., removed to 28, Martin’s-lane Cannon-street. 


F you DESIRE really WELL-POLISHED 
BOOTS use BROWN’S ROYAL MELTONIAN BLACKING It 
renders them beautirully soft, durable, and waterproof, while its lustre 
equals the most brilliant patent leather. Price the same as common 
blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, the inventor and sole manu- 
facturer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for dress boots and shoes, 
and waterproof varnish for hunting boots 
MANUFACTORY, 25, BROAD-STREET, GOLDEN-SQUARE. 
Patronised by the Court and Nobility, and to be had at all the prin- | 
heacoal shops throughout the _—— 


T)uN NN’S PORCE LAIN WAX CANDLES, 


lls. per dozen Ibs.—Among the various candles introduced to 
public notice, these are acknowledged to be one of the most superior 
articles ever manufactured, and have been universally admired 
a brilliant light, are transparent as wax, do not require ster 
from smell, and have the most perfect appearance of the finest wax. 
Ils. 6d. per dozen Ibs., are 
much admired, being delicately white, brilliantly illuminating, ex- 
ceedingly hard, re quiring no snuffing, and are altogether ve: ry superior 
eandles. DUNN'S BEST COMPOSITE CANDLES, 8s. 9d. per dozen 
Ibs. These are very excellent candles, and are infinitely snperior to 
those candles usually sold as “composite,” are hard, white, require no 
snuffing, and burn with a silvery flame. All these candles are packed 
for the country in boxes containing 24Ibs., 36lbs., and upwards. No 
charge for boxes.—JOHN DUNN and Co., Wax Chandlers, &c., 59, 
Cannon-street, City. Delivered free seven miles 


‘HEAP ROOFING, LINING for DAMP 


WALLS, Covering for Verandas, desirable to form Light Ceilings, 
and to Place Under Slates, Tiles, or Meté a, to counteract the heat of the 
sun, the wet and frost, to er oo 

NEILL and CO.’S PATE 

P Tice pw: Penny per Square F ~My 

As a Roofing it is light, durable, and effecti Half the strength of 
timber used for slates or tiles only is necessary, and is particularly 
desirable for farm buildings, workshops, and emigrants’ houses, 
supplied in long lengths by 32 inches wide, and easily applied by 
unpractised hands. 

Also thick Hair Felt for deadening sound under floors, and very thick 































ASPHALTE D ROOFING FELT. 






Hair Felt for Clothing the Boilers and Pipes of the Steam Engine, saving | 


20 per cent. in fuel. 


A Waterproof Bituminous Felt for Lining Damp Walls, free from | 


odour, and can be papered on or coloured, and is a very effective 
remedy. 

Samples and full directions, with illustrations on the cheap con- 
struction of roofs (which any carpenter can follow), sent post free, and 
orders by post executed. Experienced workmen also sent out. Esta- 
blished 13 years. 

. M‘NEILL and CO.'S PAT®NT FELT WORKS, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury. The original and only works of the kind in London. 


a tr 

AS BSTITUTE for PAINT, and to Promote 
4 CLEANLINESS, which is at all times necessarily conducive to 
Health; and this, as well as Economy, is greatly promoted by sub- 
stituting for the noxious process of Painting with Oil and White Lead 
STEPHENS’ ORIGINAL STAINS and DYES for WOOD, to resemble 
Oak, Mahogany, Satin, and Rosewood. Every original invention, when 
known and established, attracts a host of imitators ready to seize on 
and profit by another’s ingenuity. Soin the case of these Stains and 
Dyes, several imitators have sprung up; but the inventor begs to assure 
the public that the time he has bestowed upon these articles to render 
them perfect insures against disappointment in their use; his well- 
known experience in the preparation of colours enabling him to effect 
the most perfect imitations of the various ornamental woods, reflecting 
ollthe beauty of the natural grain. They are prepared and sold by 
HENRY STEPHENS, No. 64, Stamford-street, Ble ars-road, London 
in bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, and at 8s. per gallon. They may be obtained 
in powder, at 8s. per Ib., which dissolves in water to form the liquid, 
and one pound will make one gallon of stain, and cover about 120 
square yards.—N.B. The trade supplied, and a discount allowed. Where 
also may be obtained STEPHENS’ well-known WRITING FLUIDS. 























THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDsS. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY has not | 


only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, | 


but has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for infants, children, and invalids. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for children 
aud invalids ; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparatiou of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 
Embden Groats. 


ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 


nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article of food, and lis | 


held in high estimation as a diet for infants and invalids. It supersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 


ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all | 


respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen, in Town and Country. 





QARSAPARILLA. —It is asserted by many 
M 


eminent Medical men that there is no licine in ‘the Materia 
Medica comparable to S¢ parilla for recruiting the debilitated con- 
stitution, restoring the tone of the stomach, improving the general state 
of the system, and by its continued use removing various morbid symp- 
toms ascribed to a deranged condition of the tluids—such as eruptions on 
the skin, ulcerations, scorbutic and cutaneous diseases, and rheumatic 
pains, operating as a general and complete purifier of the blood 
Butler's “Compound Concentrated Decoction,” or “ Fh 
Sarsaparilla,” is the original of the now numerous preparatio 
kind, and is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners: i 
carefully prepared from the finest Jamaica Sar 
low temperature, so as to preserve entirely tl 
their most efficient and concentrated form. <A pi: ttle 
three gallons of the ordinary preparation, and double the strength of 
those usually sold. Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints 
10s. ; and quarter-pints, 5s. 6d. 


Also, BUTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER, in one bottle.—This useful Aperient Preparation, besides forming 
an equally efficient and far more agreeable draught than that produced 
with the common Seidlitz Powders, is made in much less time, and with 
infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, a teaspoonft il. in wate T, 
forms a most refreshing saline draught. Being enclosed ‘n a bottle 
will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest n ve 
land journey.—Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is enclose 
accompanied by a measure and spoon), by the 
Harding, chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
careful to order Butler's Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and t te 

The above may also be obtained of J. Sanger, 
avenport and Stedman, 20, Waterloo-place, Edin 
most stale sn sac in every part of the kingdom. 





































K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 

A certain remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs—in 
difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phiegm—in Incipient 
Consumption—(of which Cough is the most positive indication) they 
are of unerring efficacy. In asthma and in winter cough they have 
never been known to fail. Keating's cough lozenges are free from 
every deleterious ingredient; they may, therefore, be taken at « 
times, by the most delicate female and by the poumngrect child ; while 








public speaker and the professional singer will find them invaluable in 
allaying the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal ex i and 
conseque ntly a powerful auxiliary in the production of elodious 





enunciation. Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. Lid., and tins, 2s. 9d. 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, chemist, &c., No. 79, St, 
Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail, by all druggists and patent 
medicine venders in the Kingdom. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
Copy of a letter from Colonel Hawker, the well-known author on 
“ Guns and Shooting.” 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants., October 21, 1346. 
“Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordi ff-ct 

have experienced by taking only a few of your lozenges. I had acor 
for several weeks, that defied all that had been prescribed for me 
yet I got completely rid of it by taking about h uf a sma! box of } 
lozenges, which I tind are the only ones that relieve the cough without 
} deranging the stomach or dige stive organs. 
| “Tam, Sir, your humbk servant, 

“To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churehyari *P. HAWKER.’ 
Copy of a letter from Dr. Locock to Mr. Keating 
| 
} 























26, Hertford-street, May Fair, Februa 
“Sir,—In reply to your inquiry, I have no hesitation in 
that the pulmonic wafers, female wafers, antibilious w 
pills, that have so often been advertised with my nam t 
| nor do I know anything of their composition, nor have | anything 
whatever to do with them, either directly or indirectly 
“ Your obedient Servant, CHARLES LOCOCK, M. D 
“To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard 


B RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
) HAMILTON-PLACE, NEW ROAD, LONDON 

The principles of the Hygeian or Morisonian Theory ar 
the following propositions :— 

1. The vital principle is in the blood. 

2. Everything in the body is derived from the blood 
3. All constitutions are radically the same. 
4. All diseases arise from impurity of the blood, or, in other words 
from acrimonious humours lodged in the body 

5. Pain and disease have the same origin, and may ther 
considered synonymous. 





17, 1851. 




















6. From the intimate connection subsisting between nrind and body, 
the health of the one must conduce to the serenity of the o% 
7. Proper purgation by vegetables is the only etfectua 


eradicating disease. 
& The discovery of a VEGETABLE COMPOUND, capabl 
digested, and mixing with the blood, so as to impart to 
requisite for ridding the body of all impurities, was a desideratr 
9. This discovery was made by JAMES MORISON, the Hyg 
the composition of the VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI aR 
British College of Health, Hamilton-place, New-road, Lon 
List of Agents duly authorized to rend MORISON'S PILLS the VEGE- 
TABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES, in London and its vicinity 
Strand, 368 (Mr. J. Lofts, jun.), the Hygeist Office, five doors east 
E 








Mr. Field. 
Mr. Lofts. 
Dietrichsen & Hannay, 









Oxford-street, 63............. 

New-road, 20, St. Geor, 
East........ 

Watling-street, Mrs. Dare 

Great Towe rane Mr. Baldwin 

Townshend-street, 8, ¢ did Kent-road Mrs, Foulser 

Tottenham-court-road, 128 Mr. Rayner 

Walham-green Mrs. Marchant 

Brenttord (Post-of Mr. Norbury 

Clapham  ......0..ccccseoses .. Mr. Batten’s Lit 

Great Chart-st., ” East- -roat oxton Mr. J. Dinmore 

Cornhill, 68 .......... sesseeee Mr. R. Johnstone, perfumer, &c. 

High ~ 3 . Mr. William Hallet 

Deptford... . Mr. Porritt, bookse 

Staines . Mrs. Norris's librar 

Po lar, High-street pee . Mr. Edmunds. 

Finsbury Market, 3, North- ‘street ... Mr. Sage 

| Paddington, 22, Hermitage-street...... Mr. Winn 

} See that the words “ Morison’s Universal Medicines” are on the 

| Government stamp. 





Mr. J. Caines 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 


ARE CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH; 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 


AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


And, as a Natural Consequence, a Purifier of the Blood, and a Sweetener of the whole System. 


INDIGESTION is a weakness or want of power of the digestive juices in the stomach | 


to convert what we eat and drink into healthy matter, for the proper nourishment of | 
the whole system. It is caused by everything which weakens the system in | 
general, or the stomach in particular. From it proceeds nearly all the diseases to | 
which we are liable; for it is very certain that if we could always keep the stomach | 
right, we should only die by old age or accident. Indigestion produces a great variety | 
of unpleasant sensations; amongst the most prominent of its miserable effects are a | 


repairing the partial dilapidations from time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass is contained the largest quantity of the tonic principle, of so peculiar 
a nature as to pervade the whole system, through which it diffuses health and 
strength. 

As Norton's Camomile Pills are particularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be expected that some advice should be 


want of, or an inordinate, appetite, sometimes attended with a constant craving for | given respecting diet; though, after all that has been written upon the subject, 
drink, a distension or feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatulency, heartburn, | after the publication of volume upon volume, after the country has, as it were, 


pains in the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sickness, | 
rumbling noise in the bowels. In some cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the appetite is not greatly impaired. as at tae 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can eat heartily, although without much | 
gratification; a long train of nervous symptoms are also frequent attendants, general | 
debility, great languidness, and incapacity for exertion. The minds of persons so | 
afilicted frequently become irritable and desponding, and great anxiety is observable in | 
the countenance; they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected; under great | 
apprehension of some imaginary danger, will start at any unexpected noise or 
occurrence, and become so agitated that they require some time to calm and collect 
themselves: yet for all this the mind is exhilirated without much difficulty; pleasing 
events, society, will for a time dissipate all appearance of disease; but the excitement 
produced by an agreeable change vanishes soon afier the cause has gone by. Other | 
symptoms are, violent palpitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little or no refreshment; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight and oppression upon the chest, nightmare, 
&e. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all the symptoms of this first invader upon 
the constitution, as, in a hundred cases of Jndigestion, there will probably be some- | 
thing peculiar to each; but, be they what they may, they are all occasioned by the 
food becoming a burden rather than a support to the stomach; and in all its stages | 
the medicine most wanted is that which will afford speedy and effectual assistance 
to the digestive organs, and give energy to the nervous and muscular systems; 
nothing can more speedily or with more certainty effect so desirable an object than 
Norton's Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from time immemorial been 
highly esteemed in England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to 
the taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth and strength to the stomach; and in all 
cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, windy colic, and general weakness, it | 
has for ages been strongly recommended by the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeed only, objection to their use, has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, and 
which must be taken with it into the stomach. It requires a quarter-of-a-pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion of one drachm of camomile flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken with advantage, it must at once be 
seen how impossible it is to take a proper dose of this wholesome herb in the form 
of tea; and the only reason why it has not long since been placed the very first in 
rank of all restorative medicines is, that in taking it the stomach has always been 
loaded with water, which tends in a great measure to counteract, and very frequently | 
wholly to destroy, the effect. It must be evident that loading a weak stomach 
with a large quantity of water must be injurious; and that the medicine must | 
possess powerful renovating properties only to counteract the bad effects likely to 
be produced by the water. Generally speaking, this has been the case with 
camomile flowers, an herb possessing the highest restorative qualities, and, when 
properly taken, decidedly the most speedy restorer, and the most certain preserver of | 
health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, prepared by a peculiar process, acci- | 
dentally discovered, and known only to the proprietor, and which he firmly believes 
to be one of the most valuable modern discoveries in medicine, by which all the | 
essential and extractive matter of more than an ounce of the flowers is concentrated | 
in four moderate-sized pills. Experience has afforded the most ample proof that 
they possess all the fine aromatic and stomachic properties for which the herb has | 
been esteemed; aud, as they are taken into the stomach unencumbered by any | 
diluting or indigestible substance, in the same degree has their benefit been more | 
immediate and decided, Mild in their operation, and pleasant in their effect, they | 
may be taken at any age, and under any circumstances, without danger or incon- | 
venience; a person exposed to cold and wet a whole day or night could not possibly 
receive any injury from taking them, but, on the contrary, they would effectually 
prevent cold being taken. After a long acquaintance with, and strict observance of, 
the medicinal properties of Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing them justice to 
say, that they are really the most valuable of all Tonic Mepicryes. By the word 
“tonic,” is meant a medicine which gives strength to the stomach sufficient to digest | 
in proper quantities all wholesome food, which increases the power of every nerve and 
muscle of the human body, or, in other words, invigorates the nervous and muscular 
systems. The solidity or firmness of the whole tissue of the body which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile Pills, their certain and speedy effects in 


been inundated with practical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging life, it 


; would be unnecessary to say more, did we not feel it our duty to make the humble 
| endeavour of inducing the public to regard them not, but to adopt that course 


which is dictated by nature, by reason, and by common sense. ‘Those persons 
who study the wholesomes, and are governed by the opinions of writers on diet, 
are uniformly both unhealthy in body and weak in mind. There can be no doubt 
that the palate is designed to inform us what is proper for the stomach, and of 
course that must best instruct us what food to take, and what to avoid; we want 


| no other adviser. Nothing can be more clear than that those articles which are 


agreeable to the taste were by nature intended for our food and sustenance, 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native production; if they are pure and 
unadulterated, no harm need be dreaded by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate approves, eat and drink, always in 
moderation, but never in excess; keeping in mind that the first process of diges- 
tion is performed in the mouth, the second in the stomach; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work properly, it is requisite that the first pro- 
cess should be well performed; this consists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetables, mixing them well, and blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed; and it is particularly urged upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals, and never to eat in haste. If you conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that there are various things which others eat and 
drink with pleasure, and without inconvenience, and which would be pleasant to 
yourself, only that they disagree, you may at once conclude that the fault is in 


| the stomach, that it does not possess the power which it ought to do, that it wants 


assistance, and the sooner that assistance is afforded the better. A very short 


| trial of this medicine will best prove how soon it will put the stomach in a condition 


to perform with ease all the work which nature intended for it. By its use you 


| will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agreeable to the taste, and 


unable to name one individual article of food which disagrees with, or sits un- 


| pleasantly on the stomach. Never forget that a small meal well digested affords 


more nourishment to the system than a large one, even of the same food, when 
digested imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so delicious, ever so enticing a variety 
offered, the bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that temperance tends to preserve 
health, and that health is the soul of enjoyment. But should an imprcpriety be at 
at any time committed, by which the stomach becomes overloaded or disordered, 
render it immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the burden thus imposed upon it, that all will soon be 
right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 
noxious matter, which if taken at one meal would be fatal; it is these small quan- 


| tities of noxious matter, which are introduced into our food either by accident or 


wilful adulteration, which we find so often upset the stomach, and not unfrequently 
lay the foundation of illness, aud perhaps final ruination to health. To preserve 


| the constitution, it should be our constant care, if possible, to counteract the effect 


of these small quantities of unwholesome matter; and whenever, in that way, an 
enemy to the constitution finds its way into the stomach, a friend should be imme- 
diately sent after it, which would prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no better friend can be found, nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty, than Norroy’s CAMoMILE Pints. And let it be observed, that 
the longer this medicine is taken, the less it will be wanted; it can in no case 
become habitual, as its entire action is to give energy and force to the stomach, 
which is the spring of life, the source from which the whole frame draws its 
succour and support. After an excess of eating or drinking, and upon every occasion 
of the genera] health being at all disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate disease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely use of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy all the comforts within -his reach, may 
pass throug: life without an illness, and with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
Old Age. 

On account of their volatile properties, they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked, their qualities are neither impaired by time, nor injured by any 
change of climate whatever. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price 133d. and 2s. 9d. 
each, with full directions. The large bottle contains the quantity of three small 
ones, or Pills equal to fourteen ounces of Camomile Flowers. 





Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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[NSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 

ACCIDENTS, BY THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 
Vict. cap. 40. 








BLE OF PREMIU} 

For the convenience of frequent or daily travellers the Company 
issue periodical tickets at the following rates of premium, which give 
the holder the option of travelling in any class carriage, and on any 
vailway in the kingdom :— 

TO INSURE. 


1,000/. at an annual premium of on 
2000. 


OFFICES, No. 3, Old Peoet erent, London. 
TA 


Single journey tickets are Iikewi ise issued at most —— ay stations in 
the kingdom, at the following rates of premium :— 
3d. to assure 1,000/. in a first-class carriage, 
2d. ditto ‘5004. in a second-class carriage, 
ld. ditto 2004. in a third-class carriage. 

These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the holder 
in case of fatal accident while travelling aga railw ray with proportionate 
compensation to himself in — of personal inju: 

ALEXANDER BE ATTIE, Secretary. 

3, Old Broad-street, October, 1851. 


AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and 
TRUST SOCIETY. (Completely Registered.) 30, Essex-street, 
Strand, London. 
Subscribed Capital, 250,0004 in 5,000 Shares of 50/. each. 
DIRECTORS. 
RALPH THOMAS BROCKMAN, Esq., Folkestone. 
BENJAMIN CHANDLER, Jun., Esq., She 
EDWARD W. COX, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 
JAMES MACAULAY, Esq., 59, Chancery-lane. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq., 33, Devonshire-place. 
ROBERT YOUNG, Esq. , Battl ttle. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. y WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., F.S.S. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance to 
Property as well as to Life: and its business consists of— 

The ASSURANCE of DEFEC’ ~se E and UNMARKETABLE TITLES, 
rendering them absolute and 

The Amount of MORTGAGES GU GUARANTEED ; by which Trustees, 
Solicitors, and others advancing Money are secured from Loss, under 
any circumstance: 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS; thereby making them equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of Sale or Mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and Guaran- 
teeing their absolute Repayment within a given period. 

MONEY ADVANCED on the a of BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
without their risks and inconvenienc: 

INCREASED and IMMEDIATE. ‘ANNUITIES GRANTED upon 
Healthy as well as Diseased Lives. 

The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and all others GUA- 
RANTEED upon the Payment of a small Annual Premium, and a 
reduction of nearly one-half is made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole Term of Life, or for a 
Term of Years, and the Premiums can be paid either yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES and ANNUITIES 
GRANTED; the Premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 
upon. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or INC “omen INCOMES GRANTED 
in Exchange for Reversionary Interes' 

WHOLE WORLD POLICIES GRANTE D, and all Policies issued by 
this Society are Indisputable. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every information will be 
immediately furnished on application to WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., 
Actuary and Secretary, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


E DINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 COMPANY, Established in 1823. 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament.) CAPITAL, 500,000/. 
EDINBURGH : 22, George-street. LONDON: 11, King William-st. (City) 
GLASGOW : 59, St. Vincent-street. | DUBLIN : 35, North Cumberland-st. 
President: 

The Most Noble The MARQUESS OF DOUGLAS AND CLYDESDALE. 
Vice-President—Sir GRAHAM GRAHAM MONTGOMERY of Stanhope, Bart. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
The Right Honourable LonD RUTHERFURD. 
The Honourable LORD COLONSAY. 
HENRY LUMSDEN, Esq., of Auchendoir. 
Sir DAVID DUNDAS, of Dunira, Bart. 
WILLIAM OLIVER RUTHERFORD, Esq., of Edgerton. 
ALEXANDER GOODSIR, E, retary to the British Linen Company. 
JOHN CAY, Esy., Advocate, “Sheriff of if of Linlithgow. 
JAMES HOZIER, Esq., of Newlands. 
Captain PRINGLE HOME Dova.as, R.N. 
CHARLES N ~— ., Advocate, Sheriff of Orkney. 
JAMES MACKEN Esq., Writer to the Signet. 
GEORGE MACKINTOSH, Esq. ., of Geddes. 


ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

ALEXANDER SINCLAIR, Esq., 133, George-street. 
ROBERT MOWBRAY, Jun., Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
ADAM HAY, Esq., W.S. 
JOHN BURN MURDOCH, Esq., Advocate. 
D. ROBERTSON SOUTER, Esq., Accountant. 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., W.S. 
JOHN ELDER, Esq., W.S. 
HENRY G. Dickson, Esq,, W.S. 
DAVID WELSH, Esq., W.3. 
JAMES BROWN, Esq., Acconntant. 
RICHARD HUNTER, Esq., H.E.LC.8. 
GEORGE HUGHES, Esq., Mg 

Medical Officer, J . M'FARLAN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 






























QTEEL-PEN LETTER PAPER.—This Paper | 


is expressly Prepared for the use of Steel Pens, being manu- 
factured and milled entirely free from cotton fibra, so often the cause of | 
complaint in Writing Papers; a sample of which will be forwarded free 
upon application at the Wholesale Warehouses of J. J. GREENHILL, 
Philpot-lane, Fenchurch-street. 


HOMAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYSTAL 
SPECTACLES, the best for Preserving the Sight. Best 
bg steel, 15s.: silver, 20s.: gold, 42s. Also, Glass Spectacles, from 
roved Opera Glasses, Race Glasses, and Telescopes, at 





Family, 141, Oxford-street, corner of Cavendish-street, and 52, Great 
Russeil-street. *,* Recollect No. 52. Established 70 years. 


D0) DOZEN very Old GOLDEN SHERRY, 


at 42s. per doz., being part of a stock imported in the London 
Docks in 1841—a very choice Wine. Geo. Hanson’s Pure Golden Sherry 
at 24s. and 27s. per doz. ; half-doz. — hampers, 13s. 6d. and 14s. 6d 
In quarter casks, duty paid, 12 and 14 guineas: octave, 6} and 7} 
guineas. A good Crusted Port for 34s. and 36s. per doz. Several Bins 
of very fine Old Port, at 42s., 48s., and 54s. per doz. ; good Claret, 34s. 
per doz. : fine old West India Madeira, 50s. per doz. 
Orders, with a remittance, will be promptly attended to, addressed 
GEO. HANSON, 38, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, London. 








CARRIAGE FREE. 


EAS, COFFEES, and SPICES sent 


Carriage Free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s. or 


upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 

Fine Congou Tea, 3s. 4d. and 3s. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 8d.; Rare 
Souchong Tea, 4s.; Finest Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Good Gunpowder Tea, 
3s. Gd., 38. 8d., 4s., 48. 4d., 48. 8d.; Rare Gunpowder, 5s.; Finest Gun- 
powder, 5s. 8d. 

Choice Coffee, ls., 1s. 1d., 1s. 2d., and 1s. 3d.; Finest Jamaica, 1s. 4d. ; 
Finest Old Mocha, now only Is. 4d. 

SPICES, One Hundred per Cent. Lower than most other houses. 








LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 

after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 

Spanish Mahogany, Rosewood, French Walnut-tree, &e., at their old- 
established Warerooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES—ALLISON and ALLISON beg to 
announce to their friends and the public that, to meet a demand, now 
becoming very general, for a cheaper kind of instrument than they 
have hitherto been in the habit of making, and from a wish to place 
within the reach of all a really good and sound one, they now manu- 
facture the above Pianofortes with the same care and attention which 
has secured to them such extensive patronage. In Mahogany, 
Walnut-tree, Rosewood, &c., at prices varying from 25 to 27 guineas 
each. 

Factory and Show-rooms at 75, Dean-street, Soho; and at Messrs. 
CHAPPELLS’, 50, New Bond-street. 

No connexion with any other house of the same name. 


I EV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES.—- 
ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, hin IGALLA, and EXTREME 
UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 6d. per pos 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and 8U PRE MACY. In One Vol. 
price 3s. 6d. per post. 

RECIPROCITY: GREAT EXHIBITION ESSAY.— Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury.—Second Pam- 
phlet Edition, price Is. 6d. per 7 

‘A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘ Education’ for its 
thoroughly practical tendency. We can safely say that this is the pro- 
minent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert's writings—a practical useful 
aim is always kept steadily in view. * Vectige lia’ will startle, puzzle, 














to the publie favour, for it is full of trath “boldly propounde -d; his plan 
would relieve England from the National Debt in about thirty years ; 


the removal of the debt impossible.” — Portsmouth Times. 


wil recompense any ; for there is a substratum of prac tie al good sense 
beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s productions.”—Church of England 
Quarterly. 

“ There is nothing approaching to Romanism about him; and he is 
profound without being mysterious * Should reach the hands of 
all who think seriously or ‘desire to do so.”—The Era. 

“With the vast majority of the people thrown on the world, we say 
it, with confidence and earnestness, that the only way to set this house in 





order, is to reduce Taration and the National Debt.—doing both if pos- | 
Article in Times of Aug. 4, | 


sible, but by no means omitting the latter.’ 
1851. 


“* Vectigalia ’ is a masterly piece of reasoning, and we rejoice to 
see that it is attracting public attention. Were all the church 
pulpits filled — men like him, there would not be so many empty 
pews. * * He proves most incontestibly that a truly 
religious ‘ Educ hee ‘is utterly impossible, unless it is accompanied by 
a good, sound, and efficient secular * Education.’ a treatise on 
‘Emigration’ is conceived in the same spirit. * * Every 
churchman, who can afford the means, ought to pure seanthens excellent 


thanks, Mr. Hulbert,”"—Shefiield Free Press. 

“The orthodox, reverend, and industrious author goes beyond many, 
on his own -_ by stoutly maintaining the duty of Matrimony in all 
cases. « The suffering classes must be grateful for the way 
in which their nen are recognised in ‘ Vectigalia, or Taxation:’ he 


the Debt; and in glowing language anticipates the advantages that 
would acerue to society."’"—The Leader, Aug. 30. 
Amongst many that have more or less warmly praised the Author's 





Solicitor, JAMES T. MurRAy, Esq., ee ss 
Auditor, KENNETH MACKENZIE, _ * } 
Manager, GILBERT L. FINLAY. Secretary, piutaan DICKSON. 








LONDON BOARD. 

The Right Honourable the EARL GRANVILLE. 

The Honourable ROBERT DUNDAS. 

JOHN ABEL SMITH, Esq., M.P. 

CHARLES ROBERT BEAUCLERK, Esq. 

WILLIAM A. EADE, Esq. 

JAMES BONAR, Esq. 

HUGH JOHNSTON, Esq. | 

ARTHUR J. BLACKWOOD, Esq. | 

FRANCIS WHITMARSH, Esq., Q.C. | 

JOHN PHILLIPS JUDD, Esq. | 

CHARLES STANIFORTH, Esq., Residen 

Secretary, FR EDERIC K CHAPLIN. | 
Medical Officer, ROBERT DicKsoON, M.D., 16, Hertford-st., May Fair. 
Bankers, Messrs. suirn, PAYNE, AND SMITHS. 

Solicitors, Messrs. ROWLAND, HACON, AND ROWLAND, 31, Fenchurch-st, 

By Assuring in this Company, the fall advantages of mutual As- 
surance are obtained, without its risks and liabilities. Nine-tenths of 
the whole Profits are divided amongst the Assured, and, in more than 
one instance, the Bonuses already declared have exceeded the amount 
of the original Insurance. 

Parties interested in Leases for Lives may Insure all the Lives in one 
Policy. 

















ERSONAL GRACES.—The countenance is 
rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl, the 
braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can 
equal the effect of ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL, on either natural or 
artificial hair, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direc- 
tion, producing beautifully flowing ¢ urls, and, by the transcendent lustre 
it imparts, rendering the head-dress truly enchanting. ROWLAND's 
KALYDOR is a preparation of unparalleled efficiency in improving 
and beautifying the skin and complexion, preserv ing them from every 
vicissitude of the weather; and ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Denti- 
frice, is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on 
the teeth and gums. The patronage of ‘Loyalty throughout Europe, 
and the high appreciation by Rank and Fashion, with the well-known 
infallible efficacy of these articles, give them « celebrity unparalleled, 
and render them peculiarly ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations.—The only genuine of each bears the 
name of “ ROWLANDS'” preceding that of the article on the wrapper or 
label. Sold by A. ROWLAND and Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 








Essays, are—The Critic, The Watchman, ( ‘ambridge Chronicle, The Non- 

conformist, Oxford Herald, Christian Times, Church and State Gazette, 

and Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette: some giving to them two notices. 
London: Printed by PAINTER, 342, Strand, and may be had of 


WERTHEIM and MACKINTOSH; or of the Author, Royal Villa, Ramsgate 


eo ne, armas = HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the Royal | 


and offend the timid; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it | 


let England now look the evil steadily in the face, and cease to think 


‘A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose works 


works. For your bold statements and necessary truths, thanks :—cordial | 


vindicates the right of the State to have recourse to the Extinetion of | 


ESPIRATORS (Roof’s 8 Patent), being made 


on true philosophical principles, supply those affected with 

delicate or diseased lungs with pure, warm moist air, without which no 

eure can be effected, and are most highly recommended by the most 

| eminent of the medical profession. The imperfections of other respi- 
rators being well-known, need no comment. 

To be obte: ined, wholesale and retail, at Mr. w. B. —s Ss Acoustic 
Repository, $52, Strand, one door from Well 
forwarded (post free) on application at 352, Strand. * price 10s. and 
upwards. 








. FOG, COLD, AND NIGHT AIR. 
‘OOK and WILLIAMS’S RESPIRATORY 
ORGAN and CHEST PROTECTORS, completely supersede the 

old metallic respirator, and form the best neck wrapper extant; for 
Ladies, forming a necktie. To be had of the principal Chemists, 
Hosiers, &c., in the United Kingdom. Depot, at the Patentees, 10, 
Princes-street, Hanover-square. 

pe heap, elegant, and effective."—Lancet, Nov. 30, 1850. 

“High value.”—Globe, Dec. 11, 1850. 

“Simple and efficacious. *—James Bright, M.D. 

Ladies’ Cashmere, 6s. 6d. ; Gentlemen's 10s. 6d. ; also lower qualities. 


UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. 6d. 


per gallon.—This very superior oil, so largely patronised and 
recommended by the nobility and gentry, is equally applicable for the 
Argand, Solar, French Fountain, and description of patent oil lamps. 
Its characteristics are the strength and brilliancy of light without smoke 
or smell, extreme purity, as it will not corrode the most delicate lamp. 
greater economy in the slowness of consumption compared with other 
oils, and not chilling with the cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered 
free seven miles. Sold only genuine by JOHN DUNN & Co., Oil Mer- 
chants, 59, Cannon-street, Cit y. 

N.B.—From the great satisfaction this oil bas given during the last 
twelve years, J. D. & Co. are anxions to assure the public it is only to 
be obtained at their warehouse as above, as the same name has been 
assumed for oils of a widely different character. 


sAmN ‘ - 

( ‘REAT COMFORT to SICK PERSONS 
! and to THOSE in ATTENDANCE.—The Patent Hermetically- 

Sealed INODOROUS CHAMBER COMMODES, constructed so as to 

prevent the escape of effluvia after use, and at the time of removal. 

Price in a handsome oak box, 2/. 6s. ; in an elegant mahogany enclosure, 

3i.; also in easy arm chairs, &c. Thousands have been supplied to 

families and hospitals within the last six years, with uniform approval. 

Manufactured and sold only by the Patentees, FYFE and Co., 26, Tavi- 

stock-street, Covent-garden, London. 

Orders by Post attended to. 














~_ APPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
| ‘ONVEYANCE OF SOUND.—The extra- 


ordinary power this Tubing possesses for conveying sound, com- 
bined with the great facility with which it can be fitted up, renders it 
superior to any other mate: rial for Speaking Tubes ; and it is now exten- 
sively used in Public —— Offices, Private Establishments, 
Warehouses, Worksh« ps, &e. 

The DOMESTIC TELEG RAP H, for private houses, will be found 
far preferable to the use of bells, effecting a great saving of time and 
labour. 

HEARING APPARATUS for deaf persons in churches, chapels, &c., 
is another most important application of this Tubing, by means of which 
persons, who have not heard a sermon for years, have been able to hear 
every word spoken by the preacher 

RAILWAY CONVERSATION TUBES will be found a great accom- 
modation to railway travellers. 

EVERY VARIETY of GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES, such as Soles 
for Boots and Shoes, Mill-bands, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, 
Pen Trays, Inkstands, Medallions, Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, 
Watchstands, Cups, Flasks, Lathe-bands, Clothes-line, Cricket and 
Bouncing Balls, Pump-buckets, Chamber-bowls, Washing-basins, 
Tubing for Gas, Water and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for lining Tanks, 
&c. ; Cash-bowls, Ornamental Flower-pots, Soap-dishes, &c., manu~ 
' factared by 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY (Patentees), 

18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON 














The Prize Medal, with “ ae om Mention,” has been awarded 


i \ LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, by the 


Jurors of the Exhibition of all Nations, and is now used in the 
Royal Laundry. Being thus Doubly Noticed for its “General Supe- 
riority,” (a Mark of Distinction conferred on no other) by the Royal 
Commissioners and Jury, trom among Thirty or Forty Exhibitors, sets 
it far above every other of its Compe titors. (See pages 57 and 63, 
Classs IIL., Jury 1V., of “ Lists of Awards,” printed by authority of the 
Royal Commisstoners). The Ladies are the refore respectfully requested 
to make a trial of the GLENFIELD PAT DOUBLE-REFINED 
POWDER STARCH, which, for Domestic , how stands unrivalled. 

Copy of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty's Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, Surrey.—“ Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 
Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
| some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry where all the 
Finest Goods are Finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal 
Family, and I have much pleasure in informing you that it has given 
the highest satisfaction.—M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty, Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851.” 

See also Testimonials from the Lady Mayore: ess of London; the Lady 
of Wm. Chambers, Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the publishers of 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal; the Laundresses of the Marchioness of 

Sreadalbane ; Countess of Eglinton ; Countess of Dartmouth, &c. &c. 

Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers; Batty and Feast ; Croft and Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co.; 
Twelvetrees, Brothers; R. Letchford and Co. ; ; John Yates and Co. ; 
Yates, Walton, and Turner; Bland, Clayton, and Co.; Field, Roberts, 
and Barber ; A. Braden and Co. ; Hicks, Brothers; C. B. Williams and 
Co.; Starry, Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Brewer; and R. 
Wakefield, 35, Crown-street; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted ; apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

LONDON DEPOT, 
|  WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co., 40, King William-street, City. 














FRANCIS’S HISTORY OF 


‘*Possesses manifold attractions.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“Ts replete with valuable information.”—Morn. Advertiser. 
“Ts filled with anecdotes and historical faets.”—Zconomist. | 
“Ts worthy of much commendation.”—Lclectic Review. | 


Vols., 


/FRANCIS'S CHRONICLES & CHARA 


THE ENGLISH RAILWAY 


‘‘Tmparts a dramatic interest to railway speeulation.”— 
John Bull. 

“Contains a large amount of information on questions of 
incalculable interest."’—Britannia. 


11. 4s. 


CTERS OF THE STOCK EXCHA} 





GE 


“* Has assumed the position of a standard work : cannot be perused without considerable intellectual pleasure.” — Observer. 
1 Vol., price 12s. Second Edition, with Additions. 


FRANCIS’S HISTORY 


“Ts one of the most successful works of its class."’— Globe. 


OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


‘*Is replete with important facts, lucidly arranged, and traced to their consequences with a sobriety of logic all too rare in 


such investigations.” —Frazer’s Magazine. 
2 Vols., 11. 1s. 


Third Editicn. 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





GLASS 


FOR THE 
CLOCKS, VASES 
And all Articles injured by exposure, 4) 
Table Glass & Lamp Shades } 
FANCY BOHEMIAN GLASS and @ 


Estimates and Prices for Every Description of 
HENRY HETLEY, Glass Warehouse, 








SHADES 


PRESERVATION OF 
WAX FLOWERS, 
at very reduced prices, 
of Every Description. 
PARIAN CHINA in great variety. 
GLASS for GLAZING, on application t 
13, Wigmore-st., Cavendish-sq. (from Soho-sq.) 
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THE CRITIC. 


{January 15, 1852.] 











QUEEN'S COLLEGE, ‘CORK. a , 
JROFESS( mR BOOLE’S INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE on the CLAIMS of SCIENCE, especially as founded 
ns to Human Nature, is just published, price 1s. 
AYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLY, Upper Gower-street, and 
Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 








London: 





rice 8s. 6d. bound, and free EN 
wo HUNDRED STEEL E NGRAVIN GS, 


from finely executed Plates, published in various Annuals, com- 
prising Views, Portraits, and Figures, suitable for IMlustrating Albums, 
Scrap-books, &c., or for presentation Perfect impressions sent free on 
receipt of pos office order. HEATH'S — Album (500 Sketches, 
originally published at Two Guineas), free 
JAMES REYNOLDS, Publisher, or, Strand. 











In 8vo., price 4s., or post-free, 48. 6c 
N the CAUSES and CURE of IMPEDI- 
MENTS of SPEECH. By JOHN BISHOP, F.R.S., F.R.C.S.E., 
Member of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
HIGULEY and SON, 32, Fleet-street ; Booksellers by Appointment 
to the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 











Just published, price 5s. 


QO’ DISEASES of the RECTUM. By 
T. B. CURLING, F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital, and 
Lecturer on Surgery to that Institution. 


Also, by the same Author, price 12s., 
On DISEAS 








ES of the TESTIS. 


HIGHLEY and SON, 32, Fleet-street. 





Just published, price ls., by post, 1s. 2 
. 
(BSE SRVATIONS on the TREATME NT of 
CLEFT PALATE by MECHANICAL MEANS. By JOHN 
MAPLESON. Dentist, (and Cupper to the Queen.) 
“We recommend a reference to this little brochure by all interested 
in the subject."—Lancet, November 22. 
HIGHLEY and SON, 32, Fleet-street. 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo., price 5s., 
NROVE’S PHYSICAL FORCES. The 
W Correlation of Physical Forces. By W. R. GROVE, M. A., 

PRS. 
HIGHLEY and SON, 32, Fleet-street. 


HE OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC, in 
its 13th Year, by PETER LEGH, Esq., M.A. F.R.A.S., &e., is 
NOW READY. It has generally seven facts right as to weather out of 
nine. tis is sufficient for practical utility, as the remaining facts, 
from the twelve small recently-discovered planets, are usually of less 
moment, an are not yet accessible. The author, who can have no 
object but the public good, and therefore studiously avoids all puffing, 
intimates that this is strictly a weather almanac, with a sufficiency of 
calendar matter for ordinary purposes.—WALKER’S, 196, Strand.— 
Price 1s. 

















LIFE OF JUDGE STORY. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s., with a Portrait, 
. wiv x aa y 
IFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH STORY, 
4 Tur EMINENT AMERICAN JURIST, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and Dane Professor of Law at 
Harvard University. Edited by his Son, WILLIAM W. STORY 

“Greater than any law-writer of which England can boast since the 
days of Blackstone.”—Lord CAMPBELL in the House of Lords, April 7, 
1843. 

*,* Judge Story was as distinguished for his private life as a Man, 
and for his attainments as a Scholar, as for his professional career: the 
present work, therefore, possesses great interest for the general reader. 

London: JouN CHAPM A, 142, Strand; Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN, 
TEWART and Co. 





Second E dition, in feap. 8vo., price 4s. clot 
(THE PARENT'S GREAT C ‘OMMISSION; 
or, Essays 


on Subjects connected with the higher part of 
Education. 

“Too much praise cannot be accorded to this admirable volume ; 
one of the most graceful and useful of books.”—Chureh and State 
Gasette. 

A volume, written in a loftv vein of feeling, grounded on orthodox 
principles, and thus, under God's blessing, calculated to be eminently 
useful.” —Christian Remembrancer. 

** Full of good sense and good feeling.”—The Critic: 
Journal. 

“The author of these Essays has brought the experience and intel- 
ligence of a superior mind to bear on the great theme she discusses.” — 
Weekly News. 

“The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the writer, 
and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest of all that 
character which consists in solid Christian virtue, based on religious 
faith.”—Christian 1 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN and LONGMANS. 





London Literary 








NOW READY, MR. DOD'S PEERAGE, &c. 
New Edition for 1852; thoroughly revised, with aay additions, 
ine lnding Birth-pleces, Knights, Widows, § 


+r 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIG H TAGE, 
&e., for 1852 (Twelfth Year); by CHARLES R. DOD, Esq., 
Author of “ The Parliamentary Companion,” &c. 
This differs from all other Peerages in— 
Its low price (10s. 6d.) 
IL. Its enlarged ¢ 
III. Its facility of r 
INSTEAD of noticing only 1 eers and Baronets, it contains also— 
Bishops, English, Irish, Scottish, and Colonial, 
Knights, of every class and order, 
Knights’ Widows, 
Privy Councillors of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Lords of Sessions, &c. 
INSTEAD of long antiquarian pedigrees, it describes Living persons. 
INSTEAD of a meagre date or two of birth or marriage, it gives a 
complet phy, including 
es 












2. and place of birth, 
3. Marriage, 
4. School and University, 
5. Call to the Bar or Ordination, 
6. Successive steps in professional life, 
7. Public services, military, navai or diplomatic, 
8. Shrievalty, Deputy-Lieutenancy, Yeomanry or Militia appoint- 
ments, 
9. Patronage of Livings in the Church, 
10. Works i in Literature, Science, or the Arts. 
tesidences, and 12. A variety of personal details, 
Ss 1D of being e onfined to a mere account of persons living or 
dead, it includes likewise. 

I. The Fullest Treatise on Precedence that has ever been pub- 

lished. 

II. An Original Article on the Inferior Titles of Living Peers, 
noticing the local designations, peculiar orthography, and 
numbers of the Peerage, 

III. A Dictionary of Titular Distinctions, and of terms relating 
to ranks, 

IV. An article on the formal modes of addressing letters to 
persons of title, 

V. Lists of the Orders of Knighthood, giving the date of each 
Knight's eleetion. 

VIL. Lists of the Privy Council of Great Britain and Ireland. 

NSTEAD of the names being classed into a variety of ranks and 
sub-divisions, these are all inclnded within two personal Dictionaries— 
Ist. Comprising every Peer, Peeress, Bishop, Lord of Session, 
Baronet, Privy Councillor, Knight, Knight's widow, &c. 
2nd. Comprising every person who bears the courtesy title of Lord, 
Lady, or Honourable. 
To all this there are prefixed Twenty-four Plates of the Corone‘s, 
B wdges, Collars, Stars, and Devices peculiar to each rank. 
Handsomely bouud, in foolscap 8vo., cloth, gilt, and sold by all 
Booksellers in town and country. Price 10s. 6d. 
WirTTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 











HESTORICAL ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN 


UNION. Second Editions, ls. each. 


1 A 
THE SURE HOPE of RECONCILIATION ; to 
which is prefixed, PROPOSALS pe gia UNION. 


CLAIMS of the CHURC CH of ROME, considered 
with a view to Unity. 
Ith. 
PRINCIPLES of PROTESTANTISM; considered 





with a view to Unity.—CONTENTS :—l. Albigenses.—2. Waldenses.— 
3. Wycliffe.—4. Luther.—5. Calvin.—6. Fox.—7. Wesley. 


Iv 
EASTERN CHURCHES; containing SKETCHES 
of the NESTORIAN, ARMENIAN, JACOBITE, COPTIC and ABYS- 
SINIAN COMMUNITIES. 


THE GREEK 


Supplement, price 4d. 
“ A very cheap, interes 
readable sketches of the 
English Churchman 








v. 
CHURCH; a Sketch. With 


ng, and unique series of popular and most 
ain visible features of the Christian World.” 











“The liveliness and goodnature which have enabled the writer to 
treat a series of the most thorny subjects possible, with a surprising 
freedom from every kind of ace’ rbity. —Daily News. 

London: JAMES DARLING, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 





By Authority of the Royal Commissioners 


HE COMPLETE OFFICIAL DESCRIP- 

TIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS. 
1851. In Three handsome Volumes, price Three Guineas. 

This work forms a complete Scientific, Historical and Mlustrated 
Record of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The numerous Ilustrations 
consist of the most interesting and important objects of art and industry 
exhibited; and original Notes and Papers have been contributed by the 
following gentlemen :— 

Dr. Lyon ies C.B., F.R.S. 
He enry © ole, 









Captain L. L. Boscawen Ibbetson, 
F.R.S. 





obert Hunt, 
Rec cords. 
Robert is, FI 
S. Clegg, Jun., F 
W. De la Rue, 
J. Spurgin, M.D. 
John Wilson, F.R.S.E. 
ue snry Dibden. 


veper of Mining 









Professor Ansted, FR.3 

Professor Hosking. 

Professor A. De Mo 
lr. 





M4 Maudslay, C.E. 
tobert Hendrie, Jun. 
J. A. Nicholay. 





Rev. J. 

James Gla 

“The work is’ without pr 
Atheneum. 

“The Library of every Englishman will be incomplete without a 
copy of this truly national work.”"—Mining Journal. 

“ The sole industrial source for future investigations conne ected with 
the y yet undeveloped resources of the Nineteenth Century.”— Daily News. 

“A complete literary ty inal to which it refers.”—Times. 

“In these volumes the Exhibition lives over again.”—Economiut. 

“Tt is almost a pity this unprecedented work was called a Catalogue, 
it is a perpetual memento—a standard ‘ official record’—a work of 
reference and instruction, taste and invention, the fruit of thousands of 
brains." —Builder. 

“A real, living, talking record of the Exhibition.”—Ezaminer. 

“ Among the many wonders which the Crystal Palace contained, the 
Catalogue is not the least. Every branch of science, art, and industry 
is here fully and efficiently represented.”—Morning Herald. 

“It deserves to occupy a place by the side of the ‘ Directory’ in the 
ce yunting-house of every person engaged in trade and commerce in this 
country.” — Morning Chronicle. 

“One of the most interesting manuals of general information in the 
English language.” —Observer. 

* Centuries ome it will be referred to as indicating the point to 
which man had arrived in the industrial arts in the year of grace, 1851.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

SPICER BROTHERS, WHOLESALE 
WM. CLOWES AND SONS, PRINTERS. 

Official Catalogue Office, Tudor-street, New Bridge-street, Black- 

friars, and of all Booksellers. 


L° INDON JOURNAL of MEDICINE 


—The NEW ANNUAL VOLUME commenced with the JANUARY 
NUMBER, which contains the following ORIGINAL ARTICLES, along with 
REVIEWS, DIGEST OF THE JOURNALS, and Miscellaneous Intelligence: 

1, PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ARDOMEN IN HEALTH AND 
DISE ASE: Acoustic Signs. By Charles J. B. Williams, M.D., F.R.S. 

SUP: ATION IN BONE: with Cases of Chronic Abscess Success- 
fully Trephined. (IUustrated by Woodcuts.) By Henry Lee, Esq. 

3, PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF CROUP. By James Bird, M.D. 

4. MANAGEMENT OF CERTAIN SECONDARY FORMS OF DIARRHEA. 
By Humphry Sandwith, M.D. 

5. INFLAMMATION AND ULCERATION OF THE THROAT AND TONGUE. 
By William Moore, M.B 

6. DIFFUSED FALSE ANEURISM OF THE ABDOMINAL AORTA CAUSED 
BY CARIES OF THE VERTERR.E. By Edward Dewes, M.D. 

7. SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. By W. H. Gardner, Esq. 

8. MoRBID VASCULARITY OF THE LINING MEMBRANE OF THE 
FEMALE URETHR By George T. Gream, M.D. 

9, CONTRIBUTKC TO THE TREATMENT OF UTERINE DISEASE. By 
Edward L, Falloon, Esq 

10. RUTTER’S MAGNETOID CURRENTS. 

The LONDON JOURNAL OF MEDICINE is published on the First 
of every Month. Terms of Subscription, 2s. per Month, or 24s. per 
Annuin. 

The JANUARY NUMBER will be sent for Two Shillings in Postage 
Stamps forwarded to the Publishers. 

London: TAYLOR, WALTON, and MARBERLY, Upper Gower-street. 


x Sm Nad bh ta ‘ ™pme y > 
HE COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE, 
published on the Ist of each Month, Edited by MORGAN LLOYD, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, is a complete Record of the County Courts, and 
comprises—l. Reports of Cases relating to the County Courts, decided 
by the Superior Courts. 2. Reports of Cases relating to the Law and 
Practice of the County Courts, decided by the Judges of the County 
Courts. 3. Reports of Cases in the Insolvent Courts, by D.C. MACRAE, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 4. All new Statutes affecting the County 
Courts, by: Notes. 5. Correspondence. 6. Promotions and Appoint- 
ments. Commentaries on Que stions arising out of the Law of the 
County Courts. 8 Review of Cases. 9. Cox and Macrae’s County 
Courts Cases, including Insolvency, paged for separate binding. 
10. Advertisements of the Days appointed for holding the Courts 
throughout the Country, arranged so as to be readily referred to. 
The back Numbers of the COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE may still be 
had; orin Vols. Vol. L., half-bound, with Index, Digest, &c., price 27s.; 
and Vols. IT., IIL, and IV., in half calf, price 23s. 6d. each. 
Published by JOHN CROCKFORD, at the COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


vedent in the annals of literature.”— 












STATIONERS. 






































Just published, foolscap, price 5s. clot 


oth. 
H ELEN of INNSPRUCK; or, The MAID 
of TYROL; a Poem, in Six Cantos, ” mustrative of the War of 
Independence in 1809. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co.; Bristol: HENRY OLDLAND. 





is day, 8vo. 


s » ls. 
GoM E AccoU NT of the ACTUAL 
WORKING of ST. DAVID'S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. By 

ROWLAND WILLIAMS, ‘B.D. Senior Tutor and Vice-Prine ipal: (late 
Tutor of King's College, Cambridge.) 

“Tt is in parts very interesting.” —Welshman. 

“We would strongly recommend its entire perusal.’’— 
Journal. 


Carmarthen 


London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





. Just published, the Third Edition of 
HE ROYAL PARDON VINDICATED 
in the case of Mr. BARBER, and his claims to cor apeiention 
considered. 
CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








@PECIMEN PAGES of CHRISTIE ’S CON- 

STRUCTIVE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK (containing 

the Derivation and Meaning of above 8,000 words), will be forwarded, 

post free, on application to the Author, Master of the Duke of Bedford's 
School, Milton Abbott, Devon. 





Just published, price Eighteen Pence, 
(THE LONG RAILWAY JOURNEY, and 
Other Poems. By HENRY STEBBING, D.D., F.R.S. 
Also, lately, by the same Author, 
JESUS: a Poem, in Six Books, price 5s. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, elegantly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


TONS > + : 
EK’ ENTS to be REMEMBERED in the 

4 HISTORY of ENGLAND, its SOVEREIGNS and its PEOPLE, 
from the Earliest Time to the Present. Related in the words of the best 
Writers, the old Chronicles, Poets, and modern Historians, forming a 
series of interesting Narratives of the most remarkable occurrences in 
each reign, with reviews of the Manners, Domestic Habits, Amusements, 
Costume, &c., of the People; on a new and original plan. By 
CHARLES SELBY 

London : DARTON and Co., Holborn-hill. 











PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, PARLIAMENTARY 
GUIDE, &c. 


ow re ady, in searlet t cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., 


> 
W y ‘O° s W 
“One of the most useful books ever published.”—Morning 

Chronicle. 

“It possesses a lucidity of arrangement, and an aptness of reference, 
that have no parallel.” —Morning Herald. 

* Of its utility to the plebeian as well as the patrician, there can’ be 
no doubt." —Morning Advertiser. 

London: BAILY, BROTHERS, Cornhill. 








Fifth Edition, now ready, 
HE PARENT’S DENTAL GUIDE: with a 
Few Remarks on'the Use of Impure Gold for Dental P ‘urposes. By 
WILLIAM IMRIE, Surgeon-Dentist. 

“Mr. Imrie has obtained the opinion of Dr. Alfred Taylor on the 
action of the saliva on the gold plates used by dentists, and has reccived 
a sufficiently explicit answer to enable him to affirm that the gold used 
by respectable dentists can produce no deleterious action upon the 
animal economy.”—London Medical Gazette. 

London: CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 














n a few days. 
° ° ¥ 
QKETCHES OF "BRAZIL: including New 
‘ VIEWS ON TROPICAL AND EUROPEAN 2 EVER, with Remarks on 
a Premature Decay of the System Incident to Europeans on their Return 
from Hot Climates. By ROBERT DUNDAS, M.D., Physician to the 
Northern Hospital, Liverpool; formerly Acting Surgeon to H.M. 60th 
Regiment ; and for tw bag? ag ~AR e Years Medical Superintendent of the 
British Hospital, Bahia. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





12mo., Sixth Edition, much improved, price 9: 


In 
‘ Tr 
HE BEST METHOD of IMPR¢ )VING the 
- HEALTH and INVIGORATING LIFE, by regulating the Diet 
and Regimen : — all the most approved Principles of Health 
and Longe vity, ke. &c. Br T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Member of the 
College of Surgeons ot Engiand. 

“We are disposed to think it the most useful and rational work of 
the kind we have met with. It is altogether an admirable Code of 
Health.” —Atlas. 

“It is intelligent, practical, and highly interesting."—The New 
Literary Gazette. 

“ That men of all habits will derive information from it, calculated to 
increase their comfort and extend their days, is tirmly our conviction.” 
—Edinburgh Observer. 

London: Published by SIMPKIN and Co., Paternoster-row; and 
HATCHARDS, 187, P’ iccadil id BELL and BRADFUTE, Edinburgh. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION— SIXTH THOUSAND—Is, 6d., cloth, 2s, 

A Rr [UAL and ILLUSTRATIONS - of 
( *REEMASONRY, and the ODD FELLOWS and ORANGE 
SOCIETIES, with numerous Engravings of the Signs of Brotherhood, 
&c.; also an account of the Kidnapping and Murder of William Morgan, 
who divulged the ridiculous and profane usages of the Freemasons. 
By A TRAVELLER IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The Publisher has issued the present Edition at this greatly reduced 
price to make this ridiculous and profane secret public, with a view te 
induce its abandonment. 

“ The work, though some of its details are staggering, bears internal 
marks of authenticity.” —Methodist New Con. Magazine. 

“ Till now we had no idea that Freemasonry was such a compound 
of folly and profaneness.”—Christian Witness, 

“If one-half of this book be true (and the only cause of doubt arises 
from the possibility of men styling themse lves Christians remaining 
among the ‘brethren’ of the lodge, for the writer tells his tale like an 
honest man), Freemasonry is one of the most unblushing abominations 
ever imposed upon the credulous public.”—Christian Examiner. 

Sent free, paper covers, by J. THOR Shebbear, Devon, on receipt 
of 21, or in cloth for 27, postage stamps.—Prospectus and Notices of the 
Work on receipt of 2 postage stamps. 

London: PARTRIDGE and OAKEY, Paternoster-row. 


VY and ALLISON, PATENT PIANO- 






























LLISON 

FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 69 and 71, Regent-street, removed 

from Wardour-street and Dean-street. PLANOFORTES of the best 

for SALE, HIRE, or for EXPORTATION. Instruments having been 

out on hire (nearly equal to new), to be sold at a considerable reduc- 
tion. Second-hand Pianofortes by various makers at low prices. 








the Ist of each Month 
HE M AGIST RAT E ‘and MUNICIPAL and 
PAROCHIAL LAWYER, Edited by ADAM BITTLESTON, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. A Record of Magistrates’ Law of permanent value, 
ascertained in all the new Statutes and Decisions. Its contents com- 
prise—l. The continuation of Bittleston and Parnell’s Magistrates’ 
Courts Cases,” paged for separate binding. 2. The Statutes and parts 
of Statutes relating to Magistrates’ and Parish Officers’ Law. 3. Review 
of Magistrates’ Law of the Month. 4. Comments and Precedents. 
5. Correspondence and Intelligence. Published on the Ist of every 
Month. Price, stainped for post, Single Numbers, ls. 1d., Double 
Numbers, Is. 7d. Vols. L., II., and ITI. are ready, price, Vol. I., 25s, 6d., 
Vols. IL. and TIL, 21s. 6d. each; each Vol. half-bound. 

The purpose of this Periodical is to provide for the use of Magistrates’ 
Clerks, Practitioners in Magistrates’ Courts, and Magistrates, all the 
Law which they require to be acquainted with, or for reference, in a 
compact form, and at a tri cost, without the introduction of branches 
of the Law in which they no concern. 

Published by JouN CROCKFORD, MAGISTRATE Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand. 
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RITISH SHELLS and FOSSILS 
R. DAMON of WEYMOUTH, has directed his attention to the 
above branch of CONCHOLOGY, and, favoured by the prolific nature of 
the Dorsetshire and neighbouring coasts, is enabled to offer c: arefully- 
named collections at the following very moderate pric 
100 Species, containing several of each Species, 
200 ditto ese ose os ate 
300 ditto 
400 ditto 








S212 0 





Spec mens 5 safely transmit by post. 
R. D. has always for Sale a large COLLECTI IN of the FOSSILS from 
LYME REGIS and other _— of Dorset, including Saurians, Fish, 
Pentacrinite, Ophiura, &c. 
Improved Dredges for =o zs Shells.—Labels for British Shells. 
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